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The 1905 Convention of the N. E. A. 


[Editorial 


There has not been a saner, more significant, 
and more all-around satisfactory convention in 
twenty years than was the one held at Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove. Boston had larger num- 
bers, enrolling almost twice as many tourist mem- 
bers. The 1905 meeting had President Roosevelt. 

The educational duty of the United States was 
never more comprehensively and more clearly pre- 
sented. There was no desultory talking, and few 
attempts to make the welkin ring. Seriousness 
and purpose characterized the program from be- 
ginning to end. 

Minor topics were crowded to the rear even in 
the department meetings. Largeness of view pre- 
vailed. That pettiness, which according to tradi- 
tion is inseparable from the composite character 
of teachers, was less in evidence than ever before, 
less than one meets with ordinarily in conventions 
of journalists, physicians, and clergymen. 

Reports of unusual value and importance were 
received and discussed. There were only few 
really great papers, but no less than at any previous 
meeting. The ‘‘declaration of principles’’ had 
bone and sinews and vital breath in it. A high 
standard has been set for years to come. 


Mr. Maxwell was a superb presiding officer. 
Two occassions in particular proved his mettle. 
At the ‘principal business session Miss Margaret 
Haley made a brisk fight on purely technical points 
for a reversal of the plan of organization proposed 
by the board of trustees. Thesituation threatened 
to become a most embarrassing one. Mr. Maxwell 
did not show the slightest sign of disconcertion. 
With not. an eyelid quivering, his face assuming 
that bland,smile of his which augurs defeat for 
his antagonist, he carried the program of the trus- 
tees thru to the end. The promptness and firm- 
ness of his rulings reminded strongly of the 
lamented Speaker Reed in Congress. The other 
occasion was the presentation of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Without flourish or fulsomeness, but with quiet 
dignity he said only: ‘‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen of 
the National Educational Association, the Presi- 
dent of the United States.’’ A lesser man would 
have said more. 


The preparations were perfect. Everything 
went off without one hitch. This in spite of the 
petty jealousies which up to the very beginning of 
the convention, had kept the local committee di- 
vided within and against itself. If there was any 
disappointment it was not permitted to come to 
the surface. The decorations of the convention 
hall were simple and thoroly appropriate in their 
patriotic character and quiet beauty. The music 
was in itself a feast of rich things. Tali Esen 
Morgan possesses marvelous skill in the organiza- 
tion and training of choruses and orchestras. The 


music chosen for the convention was a compliment 
Mozart, Handel, 


to the taste of the teachers. 





Review. | 


Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Gounod, and Schu- 
mann together with inspiring patriotic music ren- 
dered by achorus of several hundred voices and 
several good soloists and a fine orchestra, with 
Von Nardroff presiding at the organ, contributed 
materially to the success of the meetings. It was 
all enjoyable in every respect. 


A sermon by Dr. Hillis opened the convention. 
It was essentially a heart to heart talk with teach- 
ers, full of comfort, of encouragement, of inspira- 
tion to go ahead and make the world a brighter 
and more beautiful place for future generations to 
dwell in. Never was the teacher’s reward more 
eloquently pictured. The promise of the modest 
work done in the thousands of school-rooms thru- 
out the land was shown in glowing words. Those 
who failed to hear, may read the sermon in this 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Of course, 
much of the spell of the occasion is lost. Sitting 
in a fine auditorium with ten thousand people, 
nearly all of them engaged in educational work, 
after uniting in prayer and listening to uplifting 
music, seeing friends on every hand whose lives 
are consecrated to the training of the young rever- 
ently drinking in the message from Holy Writ is 
something that the mere reading cannot supply. 
However, it is better to read than to go without 
altogether. 


Mr. Conwell’s sermon was rather commonplace. 
However, the plan of opening the convention with 
divine services is an innovation well worth adopt- 
ing as a regular feature. In Washington, the vari- 
ous churches of the city invited to their pulpits 
leading members of the Association to preach edu- 
cational sermons. This was good, too. The Ocean 
Grove idea can well be united with it. Churches 
aaa are engaged in essentially the same 
wor 


The esteemin which Mayor McClellan is held by 
the teachers of New York City was demonstrated 
by the reception accorded him when he appeared 
on the platform. The chief value of his Van 
Winklian appeal for a narrow curriculum was that 
it summed up in a convenient form all the stock 
arguments of the opponents to a generously edu- 
cational program for elementary schools. About 
the only remark that seemed to meet with universal 
approval was his reference to Mr. Maxwell as 
‘four great superintendent.’’ He was respect- 
fully listened to from beginning to end. While 
but few could agree with him, all were glad that 
he spoke. There was no doubt as to his sincerity. 
The answer of the N. E. A. to his main conten- 
tions was given in this resolution embodied in the 
“‘declaration of principles ”’ 

The N. E. A. regrets the revival in some quarters of 
the idea that the common school isa place for teaching 
noshing but reading, spelling, writing, and ciphering, and 
takes this occasion to tes lare that the ultimate object of 
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popular education is to teach the children how to live right- 
eously, healthily, and happily, and that to accomplish this 
object it is essential that every school inculcate the love of 
truth, justice, purity, and beauty thru the study of biogra- 
phy, ‘history, ethics, natural history, music, drawing, and 
manual arts. 

Mr. Lyte, as chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions, was careful to state in parenthesis that 
this particular paragraph was written several 
weeks before the convention. But its application 
to Mayor McClellan’s arguments was all the more 
emphasized by the remark. 


President Roosevelt, ‘‘ the best —_ man in the 
whole round world,’’ as Miss Blake called him in 
a burst of enthusiasm, was plainly de-lighted to 
appear before the N. EB. A. He did not in the 
least attempt to conceal his genuine pleasure. 
Neither did the teachers hesitate to express their 
admiration for the large-hearted, courageous, 
God-fearing, tactful, manly President of their 
country. Mr. Roosevelt seemed to realize the im- 
portant bearings of the occasion upon the welfare 
of generations of citizens to come. He spoke as 
one seeing in the teachers, young America’s true 
priests and priestesses who are shaping the ideals 
of thenation tobe. He talked about fundamentals 
in a straightforward way and inaspiritof humane 
charity. 

The President impressed upon his audience the 
supreme duty of heading the young in the right 
direction. He warned especially against the false 
notions of ‘‘ success ’’’ which a narrow commercial 
spirit has fostered into wide acceptance and which 
the newspapers have magnified into popular idols. 
There was not a single extreme statement. Every 
phase was carefully chosen. It was the voice of 
wisdom that seeks not after plaudits, but for the 
spreading abroad of truth. 


The addresses by Dr. Hillis and President Roose- 
velt supplemented each other admirably. The 
President’s words were the more serious and pro- 
found, Dr. Hillis pictured the common topic in 
more vivid colors. The latter sought to reach the 
heart of the teacher as a human individual hunger- 
ing for divine comfort, the President knocked at 
the door of the teacher’s conscience. If there had 
been no more than these two addresses the con- 
vention would have been amply worth while. 
They gave a glorious setting to the thoughts that 
should be uppermost in the minds of educators at 
the present time. 


Miss Katherine D. Blake won all hearts by her 
exquisite response to the President’s address. 
Her speech was a matchless gem. There was 
something indescribably sweet in her whole bear- 
ing and delivery. The ring of her voice, the 
heartfelt genuineness of her admiration for the 
President, her winsome smile, everything added 
to the charm of her felicitous words. She did not 
seem in the least embarrassed. There was noth- 
ing studied, nothing artificial, nothing affected. 
It was a brief vision of the best type of noble 
American womanhood which in its loveliness is 
rarely brought to view in public. The women re- 
joiced that one of their sex performed her part so 
admirably; the New York city teachers were proud 
to claim her as their own, and everybody who 
heard her was glad to have come. 


The address by United States Commissioner W. 
T. Harris deserved better attention than it re- 
ceived at the time of its delivery. There should 
have been at least a greater show of respect for 
the grand old Nestor. But the opinion is very 
general that Harris reads better than he listens. 
Statistics are not calculated to hold an audience 
indoors on a warm summer night, no matter how 
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weighty they may be. A copy of the paper re- 
vised by Dr. Harris himself, will appear in full in 
Educational Foundations; an abstract will be given 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The addresses by Miss Julia Richman, William 
Barclay Parsons, and Frank A. Vanderlip were 
very highly spoken of by everybody. 


The Council disposed of a large amount of ex- 
ceedingly important business. The three Reports 
on Industrial Education, on Taxation for School 
Purposes, and on Teachers’ Salaries are documents 
entitled_to universal attention in the educational 
field. The paper by Charles H. Verrill is worthy 
of especial notice; it will be printed in full in Educa- 
tional Foundations, together with the discussion by 
Miss Anna Tolman Smith. Howard J. Rogers pre- 
sented a most comprehensive and thoughtful re- 
view of educational progress in the last two years. 


Miss Cropsey’s fine paper on elementary educa- 
tion is reproduced in this number. 


Metropolitan Newspaper Stuff. 


The newspapers generally gave extensive re- 
ports of each day’s proceedings. The New York 
city papers were especially generous in the amount 
of space accorded. But true to their straining 
after sensational elements, and with no effort to 
obtain an intelligent understanding of things, they 
printed as much fiction as fact. On the whole the 
news was as reliable as convention rews usually is, 
no better, no worse. It was to be foreseen that the 
reporters would describe the teachers after their 
own fashion, drawing for coloring chiefly upon their 
prejudices. However, there is no need to worry 
about it. Tne people generally care little for the real 
facts. Newspapers are read for entertainment 
rather than instruction. Their reading takes the 
place of alcohol with the many. Too bad. 


Schaeffer Elected President. 


The election of State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
of Pennsylvania, met with hearty approval on all 
sides. There is no more popular man in the whole 
Association unless it be James M. Greenwood, and 
he has been president. As last year, Schaeffer’s 
name was brought forward by his friends without 
his knowledge and consent. 

The supporters of Pres. William O. Thompson of 
Ohio university made the fatal mistake of running 
their candidate too hard. Electioneering by mail 
had been resorted to before the convention. But 
Dr. Thompson is practically unknown in the 
councils of the Association. It is but right that 
those who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day should receive first consideration. On arriv- 
ing at Asbury the Thompson faction found that 
there was an organized sentiment in favor of Chas. 
D. McIver of North Carolina. As between the 
two the greater popularity of the ever genial Mc- 
Iver would have carried everything before it. But 
there were those who believed that simple justice 
demanded the choice of Nathan C. Schaeffer. 
““Mclver will keep’’ was their view of the matter 
and they won out. The best of feeling prevailed 
in spite of irresponsible talk about the interference 
of book houses and similar insinuations. If two 
could have been chosen Schaeffer would have been 
first and McIver second. That is all there was to 
it. Both are well liked. But Schaeffer has 
served the Association longer. He is a whole- 
souled, big-hearted, generous Pennsylvanian, a 
man of unsuspected intellectual resources, an able 
administrator, a fine scholar, and an educator 
whose whole life is consecrated to his calling. 
The election came to him unsought and as a 
precious gift for the silver anniversary of his 
wedding. 


Yiim 
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President Roosevelt’s Address 


Mr. Maxwell and members of the National Edu- 
cational Association—I thank you for the chance 
to address you. And you, Governor, I wish to 
thank you for the hospitality you have extended to 
us. I am glad to be once more within the borders 
of your state, and I am particularly glad to be 
here under circumstances like these. 

I am peculiarly pleased to have the chance of 
addressing this association, for in all this demo- 
cratic land there is no more genuinely democratic 
association than this. It is truly democratic, be- 
cause here each member meets every other mem- 
ber as his peer without regard to whether he is 
the president of one of the great universities or 
the newest recruit to that high and honorable 
profession which has in its charge the upbringing 
and training of those boys and girls who in a few 
short years will themselves be settling the des- 
tinies of this nation. 

It is not too much to say that the most charac- 
teristic work of the Republic is that done by the 
educators, by the teachers, for whatever our 
shortcomings as a nation may be—and we have 
certain shortcomings (laughter) we have at least 
firmly grasped the fact that we cannot do our part 
in the difficult and all-important work of self-gov- 
ernment, that we cannot rule and govern ourselves 
unless we approach the task with developed minds, 
and with what counts for more even—with trained 
characters. You teachers make the whole world 
your debtors. 


Responsibility of Teachers. 


Of your profession this can be said with more 
truth than of any other profession barring only 
that of the minister of the Gospel himself. If you 
—you teachers—did not do your work well this 
Republic would not endure beyond the span of the 
generation. 

Moreover, as an incident to your avowed work, 
you render some well-nigh unbelievable services 
to the country. For instance, you render to the 
Republic the prime, the vital service of amal- 
gamating into one homogeneous body the chil- 
dren alike of those who.are born here and of 
those who come here from so many different lands 
abroad. You furnish a common training and com- 
mon ideals for the children of all the mixed peoples 
who are here being fused into one nationality. It 
is in no small degree due to you and to your efforts 
that we of this great American republic form one 
people instead of a group of jarring peoples. The 
pupils, no matter where they or their parents were 
born, who are being educated in our public schools 
will be sure to become imbued with that mutual 
sympathy, that mutual respect and understanding 
which is absolutely indispensable for the working 
out of the problems we as people have before us. 

And one service you render which [ regard as 
wholly indispensable. In our country, where al- 
together too much prominence is given to the mere 
possession of wealth, we are under heavy obliga- 
tions to such a body as this, which substitutes for 
the ideal of accumulating money the infinitely 
loftier, non-materialistic ideal of devotion to work 
worth doing simply for that work’s sake. 

I do not in the least underestimate the need of 
having material prosperity as the basis of our civ- 
ilization, but I most earnestly insist that if our 
civilization does not build a lofty superstructure 
on this basis, we can never rank among the really 
great peoples. 

certain amount of money is of course a neces- 
sary thing, as much for the nation as for the in- 
dividual; and there are few movements in which 


I m re thoroly believe than in the movement to 
secure better remuneration for our teachers. 

Here the president was interrupted by a storm 
of applause in the midst of which a man near the 
front sprang to his feet and yelled out: 

‘‘ Three cheers for the president! ”’ 

_ They were given with a will. When compara- 
tive calm reigned again the president, smiling his 
broadest smile, remarked: 

“*T gather from this that I have your sympathy.’’ 
He then went on with his speech. 

But, after all, the service you render is incalcul- 
able because of the very fact that by your lives 
you show that you believe ideals to be worth sac- 
rifice and that you are splendidly eager to do non- 
remunerative work if this work is of good to your 
fellowmen. 

To furrish in your lives such a realized high 
ideal is to do a great service to the country. The 
chief harm done by the men of swollen fortune to 
the community is not the harm that the demagog 
is apt to depict as springing from their actions, 
but the fact that their success sets up a false 
standard, and so serves as a bad example for the 
rest of us. If we did not ourselves attach an ex- 
aggerated importance to the rich man who is dis- 
tinguished only by his riches, this rich man would 
have a most insignificant influence over us. 


The Good and Bad Rich Men. 


I want to interject something here that will 
make you keep your mind on the real meaning of 
my words. I am speaking of the rich man who 
thinks only of his riches, not of the rich man who 
uses his wealth rightly and regards it as means to 
anend. It is well, in this connection, to remem- 
ber the explanation of the parable in the Bible 
about the difficulty encountered by the rich man 
who wants to get into heaven. It says that such 
entrance shall be difficult for ‘‘the rich man who 
trusteth in his riches.’’ I am here talking just of 
rich men who trust in their riches, not of those 
who are good citizens and first-class men, for 
those of the latter class are entitled to the same 
respect as any other men. 

It is generally our own fault if he does damage 
to us, for he damages us chiefly by arousing our 
envy or by rendering us sour and discontented. 
In his actual business relations he is much more 
apt to benefit than harm the rest of us, and, tho it 
is eminently right to take whatever steps are nec- 
essary in order to prevent the exceptional mem- 
bers of his class from doing harm, it is wicked 
folly to let ourselves be drawn into any attack 
upon the wealthy man merely assuch. Remember 
that, you teachers. It is just as wicked to attack 
men of wealth as such as it is to attack the man 
of poverty as such. And, furthermore, the man 
rendered arrogant by the possession of wealth is 
precisely the man who, if he did not have it, would 
hate with envious jealousy the man who had it. 
And remember, also, that both sides of this shield 
are true. 

The man roused into furious discontent and 
envy because he sees other men better off than 
himself would most decidedly misbehave himself 
if he got wealth. Moreover, such an attack is in 
itself an exceptionally crooked and ugly tribute to 
wealth, and therefore the proof of an exceptionally 
ugly and crooked state of mind in the man making 
the attack. Venomous envy of wealth is simply 
another form of the spirit which in one of its man- 
ifestations takes the form of cringing servility 
toward wealth, and in another the shape of brutal 
arrogance on the part of certain men of wealth. 
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Each one of these states of mind, whether it be 
hatred, servility, or arrogance, is in reality closely 
akin to. the other two, for each of them springs 
from a fantastically twisted and exaggerated idea 
of the importance of wealth as compared to other 
things. 

Demagogs and Snobs. 

The clamor of the demagog against wealth, the 
snobbery of the social columns of the newspapers 
which deal with the doings of the wealthy, and 
the misconduct of those men of wealth who act 
with brutal disregard of the rights of others, 
seem superficially to have no fundamental rela- 
tion; yet in reality they spring from shortcomings 
which are fundamentally the same, and one of 
these shortcomings is the failure to have proper 
ideals. The community that cherishes such ideals 
and that admires most the men who approximate 
most closely to those ideals—in that community 
we will not find any of these unhealthy ideas of 
wealth. 

This failure must be remedied in large part by 
the actions of you and your fellow-teachers, your 
fellow-educators thruout this land. By your lives 
no less than by your teachings, you show that, 
while you regard wealth as a good thing, you re- 
gard other things as still better. It is absolutely 
necessary to earn a certain amount of money; it is 
a man’s first duty to those dependent upon him to 
earn enough for their support, but after a certain 
point has been reached money-making can never 
stand on the same plane with other and nobler 
forms of effort. 

Men of Lofty Ideals. 

The roll of American worthies numbers men 
like Washington and Lincoln, Grant and Farragut, 
Hawthorne and Poe, Fulton and Morse, St. Gau- 
dens and MacMonnies; it numbers statesmen and 
soldiers, men of letters, artists, sculptors, men of 
science, inventors, explorers, roadmakers, bridge 
builders, philanthropists, moral leaders in great 
reforms; it numbers all these and scores of others; 
it numbers men who have deserved well in any 
one of countless fields of activity; but of the rich 
men it numbers only those who have used their 
riches aright, who have treated wealth not as an 
end but as a means, who have shown good conduct 
in acquiring it and not merely lavish generosity in 
disposing of it. (Long-continued applause. ) 

And thrice fortunate are you to whom it is given 
to lead lives of resolute endeavor for the achieve- 
ment of lofty ideals, and, furthermore, to instill 
both by your lives and by your teachings, these 
ideals into the minds of those who in the next 
generation will, as the men and women of that 
generation, determine the position which this 
nation is to hold in the history of mankind. 


Country’s Loss in Hay’s Death. 


And now, in closing, I want to speak to you of 
certain things that have occurred during the last 
week, and of how those things emphasize what 
I have just said to you as to the importance of 
this country having within its limits men who put 
the realization of high ideals above any form of 
money making. During this week our country 
has lost a great stateman who was also a great 
man of letters, a man who occupied a peculiar and 
unique position in our community, a man of whose 
existence we could each of us be proud because 
his life reflected upon each of us; for the United 
States as a who'e was better because John Hay 
lived. John Hay entered the public service as a 
young man just come of age, as the secretary of 
President Lincoln. 
a member of the Loyal Legion. He was trusted 
by and was intimate with Lincoln as hardly any 
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He served in the war, he was ° 
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other man was. He then went on rendering ser- 
vice after service, and of his merits this was one 
of them: he had the great advantage and great 
merit of always. being able at any moment to go 
back to private life unless he could continue in 
public life on his own terms. He went on render- 
ing service after service to the country until as the 
climax of his career he served for some six years 
as secretary of state in two successive administra- 
tions, and by what he did and by what he was 
contributed in no small degree to achieve for this 
republic the respect of the nations of mankind. 
Such service as that could not have been rendered 
save by a man who had before him ideals as far 
above as the poles from those ideals which have in 
them any taint of what is base or sordid. 


Mr. Root’s Acceptance Announced. 


I wished to get for John Hay’s successor the 
man whom I regarded as of all the men in the 
country that one best fitted to be such successor. 
In asking him to accept the position of secretary 
of state 1 was asking him to submit to a very great 
pecuniary sacrifice, and I never even thought of 
that aspect of the question, for I knew he wouldn’t 
either. I knew that whatever other consideration 
he had to waive for and against taking the posi- 
tion, the consideration of how it would affect his 
personal fortune would not be taken into account 
by Elihu Root. And he has accepted. 

And now I am not speaking of Hay and Root as 
solitary exceptions. On the contrary, lam speak- 
ing of them as typical of a large class of men in 
public life, and when we hear so much criticism of 
certain aspects of our public life and of certain of 
our public servants, criticism which I regret to 
state is in many cases deserved, it is well for us to 
remember also the other side of the picture, to re- 
member that here in America we now have and 
always have had at the command of the nation in 
any crisis, in any emergency, the very best ability 
to be found within the nation, and that ability 
given with the utmost freedom, given lavishly and 
generously, altho to the great pecuniary loss of 
the man giving it. There is not in my cabinet a 
man to whose financial disadvantage it is not to 
sit in the cabinet. - There is not in my cabinet one 
man who does not have to give up something sub- 
stantial, very largely substantial sometimes, that 
it is a very real hardship for him to give up in 
order that he may continue in the service of the 
nation, and have the only reward for which he 
looks or for which he cares, the consciousness of 
having done service that is worth rendering. 

And I hope more and more thruout this nation 
to see the spirit grow which makes such service 
possible. I hope more and more to see the senti- 
ment of the community as a whole become such 
that each man shall feel it borme in on him, 
whether he is in public life or in private life— 
mind you, some of the very greatest public ser- 
vices can be best rendered by those who are not in 
public life—that the chance to do good work is the 
greatest chance that can come to any man or any 
woman in our generation, or in any other genera- 
tion. That if such work can be well done it is in 
itself the amplest reward and the amplest prize. 


BPO 


Three expeditions will be sent out by the Lick 
observatory this summer to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun which will take place on Aug. 
30. One expedition will go to Spain, one to Egypt, 
and the third to Labrador. An important object of 


these expeditions is to try to locate the intra-mer- 
curial planet, commonly called Vulcan, which is sup- 
posed to exist, but has never been seen. 
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The Law of Personal Influence 
By Newell Dwight Hillis 


‘* For one soweth aud another reapeth. Other men labored, 
and ye are entered into their labors.’’ 


Christ is here stating for His disciples the uni- 
versal elements in His kingdom. He has already 
given them the universal name, our Father in 
Heaven ; the universal prayer, the Lord’s Prayer; 
the universal need, the new heart; the universal 
law, thelawofloveandsympathy. Andheisabout 
to give the universal hope,the hope of life immortal. 
But here and now He is talkin x to them about the 
law of one’s life work, the handling forward of per- 
sonality and influence. And the law of this is that 
we reap a harvest of happiness that our fathers 
sowed; and that we in turn are to sow harvests of 
well being that other men will reap. The philos- 
ophy of the law is that God’s plans are long plans. 
His vine is a vine of power and influence, whose 
boughs stretch over generations, while His sheaves 
wave, not over furrows, but across centuries, so 
that two generations are necessary to compass the 
space between seed time and harvest. 

Fortunately, Nature makes its law clear. As 
things go up toward excellence they ask more time 
for full growth. In the garden a week answers 
for the mushroom, a month for the radish, a 
summer for the shock of corn, five summers for 
the peach, while fifty are necessary for the oak 
and elm. Not otherwise is it in the kingdom of 
morals. In a single hour the parent can teach 
the child the folly of cutting its fingers. But 
when you rise to the culture of the disposition, 
and the sweetening of the whole life and the up- 
lift of a nation, long time becomes necessary. 
Thus the teachers, the patriots,the merchants,sow 
in sorrow, and die, not having received the promise. 
Then, when long time has passed, the son doubles 
the achievements of his father, the young patriot 
overthrows political abuses that his dead leader 
supposed were entrenched forever; and standing 
on his teacher’s discoveries and beginning where 
his master left off, the pupil pushes the horizon 
back, and finds out secrets that would have amazed 
his guide. This it is that makes a great man im- 
mortal in influence. So one sows and another 
reaps. One man labors and another enters into 
the fruit of his labors. 

But hardly had Christ completed His statement 
of this law of sowing and reaping, of work and in- 
fluence, than His disciples began to illustrate the 
law. In the hour of persecution they fled from 
Jerusalem in all directions. Some into the north 
toward Babylon, some to the southward toward 
Arabia; one group to the cities south of the Medi- 
terranean, and another group to the cities of the 
northern coast. Every whither they went, preach- 
ing the kingdom of righteousness, peace, and love. 
Beholding them afar off, brutal leaders went forth 
to meet the apostles with stones and clubs and 
swords, and soon ten of them had achieved a vio- 
lent death. But what they sowed, we have reaped. 
If to-day we lift our eyes, we behold the world 
filled with free cities, blessed with religious liberty, 
political equality, and the full rights of opportun- 
ity and work. But in the hour when Christ stated 
the law, it staggered the disciples. Why should 
one have to sow and another reap? Why should 
one labor and toil, and another enter into the re- 
ward? Does not sowing mean the weary foot, 
the aching brow? Do we not associate shouts 
with sheaves, and the harvest festival with 
reaping? 

Nothing is so hard as opening the furrow and 
sowing the seed. What supports the toiler is the 


Once convince the Finns 
that what they sow the Russians will reap, and 
these outraged peasants will refuse to cast away 


foresight of the harvest. 


their seeds. Once the Macedonians believe that 
if they plant the vine the Turks will pluck the 
clusters, they will henceforth neglect their vine- 
yards. The Bulgarians wili not build houses that 
others may dwell therein. Anything, therefore, 
called war, brigandage, unjust taxation, that tends 
to render the harvest uncertain, discourages the 
sowing. But in bold, clear, unmistakable terms, 
Jesus Christ tells His disciples that He sends them 
forth to sow a harvest they shall never reap. He 
capitalizes the difficulties. He tells them that He 
sends them out as sheep among wolves, He 
gives them no purse, no staff, no promise 
of the reward of a far-off reappearing. He sends 
them out to capture fortresses, with no weapons 
except their bleeding fingers and their prayers, 
but the disciples met the stone, the club, and the 
sword with forgiveness and the martyr’s courage. 
Soon they fell on death. They sowed, and we 
have reaped harvests of spirit, cathedrals of wor- 
ship, Te Deums of praise, literatures, new laws 
and liberties, happy homes, and the immortal hope, 
that arms life against death itself. Of a truth, 
they labored, and we have entered into the fruit 
of their labors. 
The Law of Influence. 


Consider the justice of this law of influence. It 
would be easy to establish the intellectual su- 
premacy of Christ over other teachers by His 
statement of these principles alone. We go abroad 
in thought and behold the nations. Of all social 
wealth we can only say that one soweth and an- 
other reapeth. Immeasurable the wealth of this 
republic. Our treasures in land and pastures and 
meadows and fields of cotton and of wheat, in 
flocks and herds, in farmhouse and factory, in car 
and ship, represent some ninety billions of dollars. 
The sum of this treasure represents wealth so vast 
as to stagger the imagination itself. And to 
whom does it belong? Is this treasure the pos- 
session of the forty millions of adults? Strictly 
speaking, it all belongs to our children and to 
babes in the cradle. These little ones, who have 
never opened a single furrow, are to reap the har- 
vests of wealth. These babes will ride in cars 
they have never built, will soon sail in ships they 
have never constructed, will use looms and en- 
gines they have never invented. They are going 
to live in mansions on the avenues and cottages in 
the streets their hands never founded. Soon they 
will read books they never wrote, they will enjoy 
laws they did not enact, they will use liberties 
they never won. They will laugh over comedies 
and weep over tragedies, and exult and sing thru 
solemn prayers, not one of which they ever wrote. 
For the great merchants, the inventors, the archi- 
tects, the authors will to-morrow pass on forever. 
Having filled that golden treasure of civilization 
with tools, weapons, books, laws, and industries, 
the great man closes the door, midst blinding tears, 
and handing the key to his child, he goes away, to 
be seen no more forever. 

Oh, if young men and women had the magician’s 
skill or the wand of imagination, how real this 
statement would become, that one generation sows 
and another reaps. And what sorrow of sowing 
was our fathers’. They came to inhospitable 
shores, Nature met them with storms, with bleak- 
ness, with savage beasts, and still more savage 
men. Midst the snow they hewed out the forest 
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and founded the town; they subdued the wild 
grasses and conquered the niggardly soil. They 
cut roads thru the wilderness, they covered the 
hillsides with fruit trees, they tunneled the moun- 
tains, they bridged the rivers, they uncovered the 
coal. In the far off Western forest what heroism 


and what privation and what tears from the. 


sowers! What tragedies written in the story of 
Lincoln’s mother’s little mound in the wilderness! 
Breathing the malarial air that arose from the new 
soil, they shivered with cold and burned with 
fever. When the heroes of the great West crossed 
the Alleghanies, to lay the foundation of the state, 
they labored not for themselves alone. They 
sowed a harvest of intelligence and wealth for an- 
other generation. Few of them ever saw the re- 
sults of their labors. On their tombstones you 
may write these words, ‘‘In the wilderness they 
were born; there they lived; in the wilderness 
they died.’’ But what they desired to see, and 
died without seeing, their children have beheld— 
namely, the wilderness become a city and the rich 
harvest that is now ripening from their sowing is 
all yours. Yours their houses, their lands, the 
comforts they created, the laws they passed, the 
railways they built. Yours their gold, their silver. 
They wove a rich texture, whose threads are 
golden with treasure, and spread the shining web 
over all the land, the beads being great towns and 
cities. For verily one generation sows and an- 
other reaps. Our fathers labored and we have 
entered into the fruit of their labors. 


An intellectual Law. 


Consider that this is not merely national, but is 
also intellectual law for individuals. Our age 
makes much of its great men, and never tires of 
praising them. We celebrate their birthdays, we 
make a pilgrimage to Stockbridge to see Jonathan 
Edward’s chair, we pay a fortune for a little relic 
from Stratford. The city preserves the pen with 
which the great author wrote. We make long 
journeys to some foreign land to stand before the 
house where the hero was born. All this is right, 
nor are we here to belittle the achievements of 
great men, but justice to the army of unrecognized 
heroes is also important. These great ones of 
earth stand on the shoulders of unseen helpers; 
knowledge represents a progression. We praise 
Isaac Newton, and rightly do we praise him. In 
that hour when Newton saw that his computations 
were to establish the soundness of his theory of 
gravity, he became so agitated that his hand could 
not hold the pen, and he asked his helpers to con- 
tinue a task for which joy made him unequal. But 
when the world poured a flood of honors upon 
the philosopher, it quite forgot the unseen sowers 
who stood back of Newton, whose ripe sheaves he 
had harvested. They labored—he entered into 
the fruit of their labors. 


A Law in the Industrial World. 


For whatever is true in one kingdom of life 
must be true also in other kingdoms. We are not 
surprised therefore, to discover that this principle 
of one sowing and another reaping holds in the in- 
dustrial world. Much of the wealth of to-day can 
hardly be called ours. The trains are now coming 
over the mountains from California laden with 
fruit; soon the grapes will come, and the peach. 
Most fascinating the history of this wealth. When 
Cortez came to Mexico he carried shiploads of gold 
and silver and various forms of wealth back to 
Spain. But the missionaries were not seeking 
men’s wealth, but men’s souls; they therefore 
broke with Cortez and fled into the mountains; 
making their way to the shores of the Pacific they 
journeyed north. One of these teachers carried 
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with him the root that after centuries has become 
the celebrated Santa Barbara vine. It’s trunk is 
like a man’s trunk for thickness, and in a single 
summer it ripens tons of grapes, competing with 
the historic vine in Hampton Court, and all the 
raisin grapes that feed the world this great 
store of the fruit of the vine that journeyed over 
the mountains to feed those far-off states we owe 
to that humble priest. He labored, he suffered in- 
credible hardships, he perished in the desert, he 
was striken down by savage Indians, but, dying, 
he left the furrow open. He labored aiid we have 
entered into the fruit of his labors. 


In the History of Nations. 


This law of influence appears in the history of 
the nations. Lift up your eyes, and look toward 
the East. What an epoch of upheaval has over- 
whelmed Russia. What the autocrats of yester- 
day sowed, the nobles and the peasants to-day are 
reaping. No scholar can think of Odessa and the 
corpses that fill the streets without recalling the 
French Revolution. But Russia has sown ignor- 
ance, superstition, serfdom and incompetence. 
Ninety-five millions of her peasants can neither 
read nor write. Eighty-one thousand, two hun- 
dred and seventy-two title deeds cover all lands, 
cottages, shops, factories, stores, wealth in coun- 
try and wealth in city. All the rest of the one 
hundred and forty millions are without property. 
By one revolution of the peasants England gained 
the Magna Charta. By a second revolution Eng- 
land gained representative government. By a 
third revolution, the Puritans destroyed feudalism, 
overthrew the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
broke up the great estates, and ushered in the 
the middle classes, as the bond between the serf 
and the patrician. 

But these three great revolutions must be con- 
densed into one for Russia. No man knows what 
the morrow will bring forth as a harvest from the 
sowing of crime and sin that belongs to the old 
past. There is a page in the history of France 
that offers warning and alarm. In 1788, during 
the old regime, a certain French prince owned a 
half million acres of land, and starved the hun- 
dreds of families of peasants on his estates. One 
chill November day the prince was riding thru the 
forest. Suddenly he overtook a peasant, with a 
box upon his shoulder. ‘‘ What is that box?’”’ ex- 
claimed the patrician land owner. “‘ A coffin, sire.”’ 
“Of what did the man die?’’ ‘‘Of starvation, 
sire.’’ ‘‘And whoare you?”’ ‘‘The peasant who 
looked in at your window last night, while you 
were eating, who was beaten by the butler whom 
you sent to the door.’’ Then the prince put his 
spurs to his horse, rode into the forest, and 
forgot. Yes, in his folly and selfishness and sin, 
he forgot, but hunger made the peasant remember! 
Having buried his brother, the peasant, at mid- 
night, raised a mob of serfs, marching in the 
darkness, the men lifted the rails from the fences 
and used them as battering rams. They pounded 
down the doors of the chateau, poured thru the 
great halls and galleries, looted pantry and wine 
cellar, stripped granary and barn, lifted the torch 
upon the chateau and tossed the corpses of the 
prince and his family into the blazing rafters. 
Soon all France was aflame, while the Reds, march- 
ing, spread terror over the land. 

Now keep that incident in mind, and use it to 
explain that event in St. Petersburg the other day. 
Alarmed, the Russian land owner brought a story 
of terror to the czar’s palace, a story of the upris- 
ing of his serfs, who were pillaging the estates. 
‘* Russia is to be brought to ashes,’’ exclaimed the 
frightened land owner. ‘‘Only one thing can 
save our chateaux and castles. We must publish 
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one hundred million copies, in cheap form, of the 
history of the. French Revolution. When the 
peasants read that story, and realize that the de- 
struction of France injured peasants as well as the 
princes, our serfs will return to reason.’’ But, 
when the plan was about to be adopted, some one 
of the Russian land owners happened to remember 
that the ninety millions of peasants could not read. 
So, God was not mocked. 

These land owners kept the peasants in ignor- 
ance and refused the school-house and the book, 
and now, in the hour of their need, destruction 
and misery are upon them. What they sowed they 
must reap. They labored to produce ignorance 
and superstition in their peasants, to keep them 
down, and now they must reap the fruitage of 
ignorance and sin, while their own families suffer 
as once the peasants suffered. The old autocracy 
spoiled the peasants, and now the peasants are 
turning to spoil the autocracy. To-morrow Russia 
will become one Vesuvius, pouring forth passion, 
murder, arson, sedition, like lurid lava. Soon the 
flames will envelop the land. The palace will be- 
come a heap, the chateau will become a ruin, and 
when the spirit, rising from the ashes, speaks it 
will have but one voice—we sinned, as autocrats, 
against man and God, therefore are we dead and 
our place is left desolate. But the law is the old, 
old law, that they who sow to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption. 


The Promise to the Teacher. 


But this law of influence has special meaning for 
all educators. What an assembly is this, repre- 
sented by twelve thousand educators of the Re- 
public! It is given to the merchant to feed the 
state and clothe it. The soldier keeps the state in 
liberty, the physician keeps the state in health. 
It is the province of the teacher to keep the state 
in wisdom and knowledge, that the sons and 
daughters of the Republic may be wise, strong 
and self-sufficing. The great institutions of our 
country are four—the American family, it is the 
very spring of national life. Then comes the free 
church that makes a man a Christian. The insti- 
tutions of liberty make the citizen a patriot. Last 
of all, the school-house, makes the man a scholar, 
wise toward all the relations of home and market 
place and forum. 

The teacher’s work is to manufacture manhood 
of a good quality. You take the child at the 
seminar point, when he is a mere bundle of roots 
and a handful of seed. Week in and week out the 
teacher plies the child by all the facts of history, 
of science, of literature, of art, and of ethics, and 
makes the little large, the raw ripe, the crude is 
brought to the full development and perfect sym- 
metry of mind and heart. Whose task is the 
greatest? Is that man first who works in things, 
or that one who works in souls? What stuff en- 
dures? Soul stuff. Put your thought, your intel- 
ligence into wood, and it rots, into iron and it rusts. 
Put it into childhood and youth, and so it abides. 
Would you make your influence immortal? Fu- 
turity is vulnerable only at one point—a point 
named childhood, Civilization would perish, were 
it not for the fact that we have educators, who 
gather up all the achievements of society, and 
give them over to the plastic minds of the children 
and youth of the land. It is this that makes the 
educator immortal in his influence. 

The Teacher’s Reward. 

Is Arnold of Rugby dead? His educational re- 
forms were never so potent. Is Horace Mann 
dead? That man who taught us that the doing 
that makes commerce is born of the thinking that 
makes scholars? No educator dies. He lives like 
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the trees and the vineyards his hands have planted. 
How can these who taught us wisdom ever die? 
Why, in my dreams their souls flash thru the air 
like the wings of the angel of God. These who 
sow the land with the good seed of wisdom and 
knowledge belong to the generations. Death it- 
self only lends them knighthood, and lifts them to 
the heavenly battlements, from whence they rain 
love and inspiration upon us. God be praised for 
the teachers of our youth. Blessed are these edu- 
cators who now are teaching our own children and 
youth! These instructors have grasped the levers 
of the future. They are laboring, but the mer- 
chants of to-morrow will enter into the fruits of 
their labors. 

Magnify your calling. Remember that you are 
not one, but two, for the stars in their courses 
fight with you. Joyfully place the chart of life in 
the hands of these little pilgrims, who are com- 
mitted to your care. Show them the pathway 
that leads across the continent of the years. Give 
your wisdom and influence as freely as the sum- 
mer gives itself to this zone. Carry your atmos- 
phere of sweetness and light with you, and pour 
forth your treasures of character, as flowers pour 
forth their perfume. Remember that the winds 
that blow across the western prairies are laden 
with invisible spores and seeds for future harvest. 
Be not niggardly, but overflow with bounty. 

Live in your school-rooms like princes. Glowand 
sparkle upon these who dwell in your presence as 
yonder planet in the sky glows with ten thousand 
radiant effects. Make beautiful the threshold of 
the school-house. Clothe the library with allure- 
ment. Clear all obstacles from the highways that 
young feet may run joyfully along the paths of 
wisdom. Remember that it is better to have 
served a little child, and saved him, than to have 
won a kingdom. Do not expect honors here; it 
will be honor enough for you to hear the word, 
“‘In as much as ye did it unto one of My little 
ones, ye did it unto Me.’”’ You may be sowing 
with tears, but remember that you shall reap with 


joy. 

On the tomb of the old English hero they carved 
these words: ‘‘Here lies one who by the inspira- 
tion of God drained the fens of England.’’ And 
the great abbey: the epitaph tells us that the 
architect’s monument is the cathedral itself. But 
let your work be higher still. Manufacture man- 
hood of good quality, that the very substance of 
the nation, with its law and liberty, and self- 
sufficing life, may publish your achievement as a 
teacher. Then, these whom you have served will 
greet you beyond, and give you gratitude. Per- 
chance a great host of earthly pilgrims whom you 
have taught and who have gone on before, shall 
come out to meet and greet you, and bring you in 
with trumpets and banners. Forthey that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmanent, and 
they that turn children to righteousness and man- 
hood, as the stars for ever and ever. 


EPO 


In Russia, instruction can not be had by more 
than one-third of the 13,000,000 children of school 
age in the empire. The latest official statistics 
show that there are 84,544 pupil schools in Russia, 
with a teaching force of 172,000, and costing more 
than $25,000,000 annually. 

There are parts of the empire, as Courland, 
Esthonia, and Finland in which nearly everyone 
can read and write. In other parts, as Archangel, 
Astrakan, and Bessarabia, the proportion of popu- 
lation that can read and write is estimated at not 
over two per cent. 
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Educational Progress of the Year as Related 


to the Elementary Schools 
By Nebraska Cropsey, Indianapolis. 


The meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis in 1904 was followed by the 
International Congresses of Arts and Sciences. 
The Department of Education was represented by 
some of the ablest men of our time. Perhaps no 
greater contribution has been made to the year’s 
progress than the papers and discussions of this 
meeting, giving a deeper and clearer view of the 
meaning of education. What is, and how it re- 
— from what has been, only the wisest can 
te 

The highway of progress is opened by the scien- 
tific and philosophic thinkers, and we follow where 
they lead, or wander in narrow and unfrequented 
paths which never bring us into the great world 
movement, by which the quality of our work is 
tested, whether it be temporary or whether it be 
enduring. 

The paper contributed by Dr. William T. Harris, 


United States commissioner of education, upon’ 


**Social Culture in the Form of Education and Re- 
ligion,’’ should be studied by every leader of edu- 
cational thought, and by all who wish to get a 
clearer view of the relation of church and school. 
Years of waste and fruitless effort in education 
are saved to the schools of the nation by the clear 
vision of its leaders. 

One of the richest contributions to the explana- 
tion of our time, in the light of the movement of 
the century just passed, was made by Bishop 
Spalding, of Peoria, in his discussion of the ‘‘ De- 
velopment of Educational Ideas in the Nineteenth 
Century.”’ ‘‘The controlling idea in philosophy 
and science is that of organic unity, implying a 
world-wide process of development. . . . To 
understand what anything is, it is necessary to 
know how it has come to be. In learning to know 
how things have become what they are, we have 
gained insight inte methods by which they may be 
made better than they are.’”’ 

In a paper upon ‘‘ Educational Methods and 
Principles of the Nineteenth Century,’’ Pres. 
Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale university, showed how 
specialization has accompanied this knowledge of 
the unity of all things, and pointed out its danger 
to individual development. 

Supt. William H. Maxwell, of New York city, 
stated the aim of education in a democratic gov- 
ernment, and defended a course of study in ac- 
cordance with this aim. ‘‘In a democratic society 
the object is not to develop a particular type of 
citizen (as the soldier) but to develop the fullest 
efficiency, individual and social, of each citizen.’ 
And this, it seems to me, gives the general view, 
which must always determine the special lines of 
instruction to be given in the elementary schools 
of a democratic society. 

The past year has been marked by unusual in- 
terest in education by the whole people. 

One of the most inspiring movements in the 
year’s progress has been the organization, in Vir- 
ginia, of all the forces for the betterment of the 
common school. The Co-operative Education Com- 
mission of Virginia was organized something more 
than a year ago, for the purpose of unifying all 
the educational agencies of the state, and direct- 
ing their combined agencies to the cardinal work 
of improving the common schools. In this move- 
ment every political party, all religious denomina- 
tions, and all the institutions of learning have 
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united in a common effort for the betterment of 
the elementary schools, and especially for the im- 
provement of the country schools. The situation 
was brought squarely before the people in the May 
campaign, when educational mass meetings were 
planned ‘for almost every community in the 
state. 

New York and Virginia have stood together for 
democracy based on the education of the whole 
people. Virginia stands for well-trained teachers, 
efficient supervision, industrial training, the cor- 
relation of public libraries and public schools, a 
high school within reasonable distance of every 
child. Jefferson’s idea of a system of public 
schools is probably nearer its realization in his na- 
tive state than at any time since it originated in 
the mind of the great philosopher. 

In New York city the people were asked to con- 
sider the value of the different studies in the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school. The answer of 
the people was in favor of education, rather than 
early specialization upon reading and writing 
alone. In smaller cities the people have been a 
committee of the whole, to ask that the mechanics 
of reading and writing be taught, but to say that 
this alone will not prepare for efficiency. If this 
were sufficient, the school need not spend time and 
money upon the child’s education beyond his tenth 
year. 

When the question is asked of a democratic peo- 
ple, ‘‘ What shall be taught in the schools,’’ the 
answer which is returned will agree with the in- 
sight of the wisest thinkers of all times. We shall 
not use the terms of the philosophers, of Plato and 
of Froebel, but we shall confirm what they have 
set forth. We shall say that the school must un- 
dertake whatever will give the greatest return to 
the individual in efficiency and happiness. 

We somehow believe that the individual is the 
first consideration, and we shall not ask for peas- 
ant schools, where early specialization upon the 
mechanics of reading and spelling, or upon sew- 
ing and woodwork, may take the place of training 
for sanity, for efficiency, for character, by means 
of all the subjects taught and thru the spirit of the 
whole. 

We are not so far away from the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen but that we may recall the 
fundamental principle stated, as determining the 
curriculum of the elementary school. ‘‘The civili- 
zation into which a child is born determines not 
only what the child shall study, but what habits 
and customs he shall be taught, in the school and 
in the family.’’ 

A democratic government places a high value 
upon the individual, and if manual training and 
music and drawing and physical training, in addi- 
tion to the language arts, which are of the first 
importance, are necessary to assist in the process 
of education,they will be taught in the schools. 
As the child is self-active he educates himself by 
means of his environment. 

The curriculum in general and in its essentials 
is not so different now from what it has always 
been for the fortunate child, trained by wise par- 
ents, ‘when the conditions of living gave opportun- 
ity for manual training and nature study in the 
home. But now the matter is the concern of the 
whole people. Weare only becoming more con- 
scious of what has been striving for expression 
always, and what has had such rapid and such 
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forceful utterance in our century. As Bishop 
Spalding has said, ‘‘It was a century in which 
not single minds alone, but whole peoples were 
stirred to a higher and more persistent self-activ- 
ity. The whole course of events tended to confirm 
popular faith in the might and worth of educa- 
tion, which ceases to be the concern or scholars 
merely.’’ 

Weshall all agree that the language arts, —read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and English composition— 
are the most important subjects taught in the pri- 
mary and elementary schools, because it is thru 
these arts so largely that the child must come into 
the spiritual inheritance of the race, and it is by 
means of these arts that he carries on the business 
of everyday life. The degree to which reading 
can be taught to the individual seems to be a mat- 
ter of confusion in the minds of whole communi- 
tieSe 

We forget that one can read only according to 
one’s capacity an. knowledge, and that all our ex- 
periences and acquirements are the measure of 
our power to read. It is not possible to teach the 
language arts, even their most elementary form, 
unrelated to anything else, and the proper teach- 
ing of these subjects yields so great a return in 
discipline and knowledge, because they require 
knowledge and experience as their ground for use. 
The school must provide this opportunity to gain 
knowledge and experience in: order to give occa- 
sion for language. 

What does the ability to read literature, geog- 
raphy, and history imply? Some first-hand know]- 
edge, some experience, and the exercise of imagin- 
ation and judgment. The shortest road to the 
ability to read these subjects is their careful study 
under the leadership of a capable teacher. Asa 
rule we find that people who have had no early 
training in history read this subject as often and 
with about as much interest as they read algebra. 
The history stories read and told in the primary 
and elementary schools are a preparation for the 
more extended and more closely organized study 
of the subject. We appreciate this preparation 
when we see the result, in the quality of the books 
called for at the public library; the same may be 
said of the reading of literature. The effort to 
teach geography and histery with some meaning, 
and to teach children to read the best literature, 
has led to the conclusion that a great many new 
subjects have been added to the curriculum. 

We may test the law of the mind, that the get- 
ting of knowledge is a process of recognition (and 
this applies to the gaining of knowledge by means 
of reading), by asking ourselves to what degree 
we can read Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution,’’ or a 
technical treatise on the theory of electricity and 
its application to the various kinds of motors. 
We must take something to a subject in order to 
get something from it. 

I believe that nearly all children, even those of 
very slow development, under our present im- 
proved methods of instruction and the better 
methods that are to come, can be taught to read 
simple elementary reading and to write and 
spell a simple vocabulary. I state the gain 
made in reading in very moderate terms, when 
I say that there has been a gain of a year 
or more to the child within the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Children nine years of age now 


read as well as children of ten or eleven twenty 
years ago. 

The demand that all be taught to read to an 
equal degree of insight and knowledge, or even an 
equal degree of mechanical accuracy, can never 
be fulfilled by any school under any system of 
training. 
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But the school should undertake to teach chil- 
dren to read and to write up to their capacity. 
More than half the time, perhaps three-fourths of 
the time, should be given to the language arts, 
up to the fourth year in school. Emphasis should 
be placed upon the language arts and upon manual 
expression, with a large element of imitation and 
memory in method. The school day should be of 
— length with provision for free out-door 
play. 

The number of minutes upon the daily program 
of recitation is not the only factor, however, to be 
considered in teaching reading, and spelling, and 
language expression. The individuality of the 
child to be instructed and his physical health are 
oe conditions to be taken into the prob- 
em. 

Setting free the child’s power, thru hand ex- 
pression, physical training, and free play has in- 
creased his capacity for learning to read. The 
demand or the part of the schooi for such forms 
of expression as manual training and drawing 
shows an advance in the appreciation of individ- 
uality. 

There is danger, in a democracy, that the de- 
mand be made of the schools that the same at- 
tainments be secured to all who have an equal op- 
portunity for instruction, and in the same length 
of time. ; 

There are children to whom the language arts are 
so difficult that they will leave school and work at 
the hardest and most disagreeable manual employ- 
ment rather than try to master the art of reading 
upon its most elementary plane. The mind cannot 
make the adjustment to what requires so complex 
and intense a mental process. 

Most of these pupils can be taught to read by 
the insight, skill, and patience of the expert teach- 
er, but not in the same length of time that is re- 
quired to teach children who have a special apti- 
tude for learning written and printed forms. The 
teaching of language, oral and written, should not 
be postponed with these pupils, and they should 
not be abandoned by the school. There should be 
a large element of manual and motor expression, 
and definite manual training, which is mental 
training also, and which may form a gradual ap- 
proach toward what must be the closer mental ad- 
justment required in learning toread. The child 
who has learned to read and to spell the words of 
a First Reader, and to write his name with a fair 
degree of legibility, has a vast advantage in his 
equipment for life as compared with those who 
are without such knowledge, elementary as it 
seems. , 

The demand upon the part of the public that 
these pupils all be taught to write a letter, perfect 
in form, well-balanced and sensible, and to fit any 
occasion, will probably not be soon fulfilled. This 
means some maturity, and the ability to distin- 
guish the important from the unimportant. 

Much of the work of our modern business world 
requires quick discrimination, concentration, ac- 
curacy, and rapidity in execution. To make a 
combination of endurance and fine discrimination 
is a problem of growth which superficial thinkers 
have yet toconsider. Fine and quick execution 
requires physical strength and quick and accurate 
judgment. Compare the work of the expert short- 
hand reporter and typewriter with the ordinary 
employments requiring the use of the large move- 
ments of the body, little mental discrimination, 
and slow execution. 

Perhaps the greatest evidence of progress dur- 
ing the year is in the increased recognition of the 
value of the teacher. Mr. Carnegie’s gift for the 
pensioning of the university teachers, and the 
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movement to raise a fund for the endowment of 
the teaching force of Harvard college, are evi- 
dences of the appreciation of the value of the 
teacher as compared with the value of buildings 
and equipment. 

This recognition should extend, and has extended 
to the teacher of the elementary school. More 
money for the teachers of the elementary schools 
is one of the most important measures now to be 
considered for the progress of the schools and for 
the nation’s development. The teacher is the 
school. Money will not make good schools except 
in so far as it enables the best people to give their 
services to teaching. 

Bishop Spalding says, ‘‘ A message of the nine- 
teenth to the twentieth century is this: ‘So mold 
public opinion that it shall lead the best men and 
women to choose teaching as a vocation.’’’ Can 
we reduce the amount of money invested in drugs 
prisons, and battleships, and make a condition of 
civilization in which these things will not use so 
—_ apart of the energy and creative force of 
life. 

Some progress has been made in the adjustment 
of the work of the elementary school to the high 
school. This has been made possible by the de- 
partmental plan of teaching in the higher classes 
of the grammar schools, and also by a better un- 
derstanding of the capacity of the pupils, and 
better teaching in grades below the grammar 
schools. 

While there is great waste in trying to get little 
children to think beyond their capacity, there is 
equal waste in failing to require abstract thinking 
up to the pupil’s maturity of development. While 
the time given to arithmetic and grammar should 
probably not be increased, these subjects should 
be emphasized by the manner in which they are 
taught, both as to method and extent. I believe 
that Latin in the seventh or eighth grade would 
bring a more exact study of English and that the 
beginning of algebra would assist in understand- 
ing some of the more complex processes of arith- 
metic. 

A very marked advance has been made in the 
recognition of the value of play. School grounds 
in cities have been enlarged, and out-door play 
encouraged by intelligent direction and organiza- 
tion. The meaning of play is not yet understood. 
Froebel-has done more than anyone else to explain 
its meaning and to show us its value, its necessity, 
in the life of the child. Its value to all stages of 
development needs to be recognized, and the school 
should show what is meant by play; should show 
how play is re-creation. There is a tendency to 
organize play into a strenuous employment, and to 
use up all the forces of life, in preparation for 
battle, which requires savage alertness and feroc- 
ity. Play should teach temperance. 

Progress i in the appreciation of the value of in- 
dividual instruction has been very noticeable dur- 
ing the year. The preceptor idea was inaugurated 
at Princeton university a year ago. ‘These pre- 
ceptors are to take students, individually or in 
small groups, and train them to work. This work 
is to consist, not primarily in preparing lessons, 
but rather in reading, and preparing written re- 
ports upon the matter read.’’ Thisindividual help 
is necessary for the college student; there is no 
machinery which will take the place of the person- 
ality of the teacher, and of the parent. It is 
necessary for the little child in the primary school 
and forthe maturing youth in the elementary 
school. 

There is an effort in all progressive school sys- 
tems to give closer individual instruction either by 
dividing the school into small groups, or by em- 
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ploying an assistant to teach special classes or in- 
dividuals. President Eliot’s demand for the en- 
richment of the course of study meant more 
teachers, smaller classes, more individual instruc- 
tion, and better preparation for teaching. It 
meant that we must no longer teach children 
mechanically and in the mass. 


SPA 


Some Indian Characteristics. 
[Abstract. ] 
By Mary C. JupDD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Does an Indian enjoy a joke as well as a white 
man? Does he ever laugh or in any way show his 
appreciation of situations that we would call ludi- 
crous? Is his constant gravity before strangers an 
indication of a stolidity and possibly stupidity? 

Our British brothers have achieved a somewhat 
similar reputation because of their conservativeism 
and reserve. Both races endeavor to place them- 
selves beyond ridicule and much in the same 
manner. 

The Indian’s keen intelligence discovers nature’s 
guideposts thru the trackless forest, he hears the 
music in the waterfall, and the voice of his Manitou 
in the thunder. He loves the smile on the face of 
~ papoose and the laugh around the wigwam 

re. 

Some whites not long ago camped near an Indian 
village where the mosquitoes were more ready to 
bite than the wary fish which had been the ob- 
ject of the stay in the wilds. 

One man asked an Indian woman who was pass- 
ing by if any of her band had ever seen the mos- 
quitoes as large anywhere else. ‘These big? 
These small,’ she answered ‘Skeetores down by 
our tepee so big they sit down to biteus. They 
so tall when they sit on the ground their bills 
stick in our faces. You think little trouble is big. 
You white men easy ‘ fraid.’ 

The woman’s wit was much like the tribe leg- 
ends of Iagoo, the Mark Twain of American Indian 
lore; many of his stories have been translated and 
put on record and they equal those of Baron 
Munchausen. Iagoo told of a mosquito that he 
killed with a war club and he used its wings to 
cover his tepee, while his wife kept the bill of the 
creature to use in planting corn. 

He told also of an ant that caught a rabbit and 
dragged it into an ant-hill. The ant had eyes of 
fire and horns like a buffalo. American exay- 
geration surely. 

Love of beauty is shown in their legends of 
stars, flowers and trees; sometimes in the names 
of persons and places; in their handicraft for in 
beadwork, featherwork, and basketry who may 
excel the untutored worker in the wigwam who 
— perhaps her life story into the work of her 

ands. 





Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
—its virtue is its power to please. 
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Mental Development and the Teaching Process. 


By Edwin Grant Dexter, Director School of Education, University of Illinois. 


The line of thought that I wish to present for 
your consideration is one borrowed from the biol- 
ogist. He has accounted for the tremendous pro- 
cess of racial adjustment to a world-environment 
—racial education if we adopt a definition of edu- 
cation that is becoming more and more widely ac- 
cepted, tho reliance upon what is generally known 
as the Darwinian Tripod of Evolution. It asserts, 
first that more organic forms are brought into 
existence than can, in the nature of things, ma- 
ture. Second, that no two of these forms are 
exactly alike; and third, that the ones best fitted 
to their environment, survive. These three laws 
variously interpreted, seem to account for the 
process of racial adjustment and control as it ex- 
presses itself in organic evolution. But this entire 
process is writ small in the lifetime of the single 
human individual. What our entire ancestry has 
accomplished in the progress of ages must, in a 
sense be done over again by each human being. 
The education of the individual is but a synopsis 
of the education of the race. The evolutionary 
tripod restated in being of the latter process is as 
follows: 

First, more impulses and interests are born to 
the child than can be developed with profit; second. 
these impulses and interests vary with every child; 
third, only those prophetic of the greatest useful- 
ness in the particular environment in which life is 
to be spent should be developed; the rest should 

‘be suppressed. The general thesis expressed by 
this application of scientific laws to the profession 
of the teacher might be stated as that of education 
thru survivals. In terms of it, our educational 
systems are but features of the environment, con- 
trolled for the purpose of making certain that the 
useful impulses and interests of every child will be 
discovered and developed to their maximum of 
efficiency, the latter to be determined by the aim 
of education for the particular time and place. 

By the term impulse, is meant inherent tenden- 
cies to act; by interests, inherent tendencies to 
like or to dislike. The human being, in his growth 
from infancy to maturity expresses a continuous 
sequence of impulses and interests the appearance 
of which is determined by the laws of nature. 
Thru a proper selection of the former he gains 
control of the parts of the body and learns to do 
things. It seems quite probable that no activity 
which is essential to the perpetuation and preserva-~ 
tion of the race comes in any other way. Let us 
see if this claim is unreasonable for the motor 
activities of walking and talking. In the case of 
the former we should have to suppose that at an 
age somewhere between eight and sixteen months, 
and usually not far from a year, brain centers 
ripened—to use a figure of speech—which set up a 
series of motions of the legs, varied and almost in- 
numerable, really nothing more than instinctive 
movements differing not at all fundamentally from 
the spasmodic: prenatal squirmings, except that 
some of them enabled the child to do things which 
he wanted to do, that ‘‘want to do’’ being de- 
termined by the laws of growth, and being in the 
present case what we call walking. Not that the 
child has any conception of walking and so con- 
sciously determines his acts accordingly, but that 
each motion leading up to the act gives him pleas- 
ure in itself because of enlarging his field of activ- 
ity. Probably no single act in the series is due to 
conscious imitation, nor even to that unconscious 
imitation which we call suggestion, but each act is 

in itself an impulse, pure and simple, made with- 


things of romance. 


out any reference to aim or end. Yet of the hun- 
dreds of impulsive movements, each different 
from the other qualitatively and quantitatively, 
some give no pleasure because they make his 
world no larger; these are suppressed; are the 
unfit, which nature eliminates. Others give 
pleasure by putting things within his reach which 
otherwise were beyond the limits of the little 
tangible world which he is building; ‘are the 
** fittest,’’ which survive. The only presupposition 
to this hypothesis of motor functioning is that of 
many movements natural to the child, and no one 
who has studied carefully thru the period just pre- 
ceding that of learning to walk, would, I think, 
wish to question the validity of such a presuppo- 
sition. We certainly underestimate the possibil- 
ities of the little fellow if he has not kicked and 
squirmed in as many and varied contortions as are 
possible to his anatomy, and misjudge him if all 
the movements of walking are not among the 
myriads of other motions with which they are | 
smothered. Creeping would be explained in the 
same way and, coming at the time it does, gives a 
most admirable corroboration of the culture-enech 
theory. 
7” * x * 


Among theinterests common to the child, —those 
likes which do not express themselves in motion— 
the earliest seems to me to be that for rhythm. 
What child does not like the mother’s crooning 
lullaby, or the Mother Goose rhymes or simple 
poetry? 

An interest in flights of the imagination comes 
next and the fairy tale and the story of myth are 
demanded. Next comes the imagination tied down 
to things of earth and stories of adventure must 
be the medium for selection and development. 
But even this interest, especially with the girls, is 
soon eclipsed and subdued by an absorption in the 
Religion and humor come in 
their turn as more or less controlling interests and 
with them, the gamut is perhaps run. 

But what you ask, has the teacher to do with all 
this? Much, tho not the direction of the whole 
process. The education of the child covers two 
more or less distinct periods: one in which the 
environmental conditions are unmodified for edu- 
cational purposes and a record in which they are 
modified for particular educational ends. The 
former comprises roughly the first six years of 
childhood. During it the child probably undergoes 
more changes than during the other, but they are 
made in response to the conditions of the home 
which are established for quite other, purposes. 
For this early period education is but a by product. 
Not so, however, for the later period. The school 
is an artificial phase of this environment established 
solely for the purpose of selecting and perpetuating 
ee impulses and interests of the 
child. 

If we are responsible for such an environment 
and would not be recreant to a trust we must 
recognize these facts. First, that the impulses 
and interests of the child express themselves in a 
sequence determined by nature and entirely be- 
yond our control; second, that they are but tem- 
porary and must be seized upon at the opportune 
time; and third, that a sufficiently broad and 
varied environment be provided to make certain 
that none escapes detection. With three funda- 
mentals of education provided, nature will take 
care of the rest. 
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Child Development and Control. 


By Dr. Amy E. TANNER, Wilson college, Pa. 
[Abstract. ] 


The child at birth has little or no control even 
of his own body, and at first he expends his ener- 
gies in impulsive and instinctive movements. Thru 
the accidental combination of such movements 
with pleasurable or painful results, he learns that 
certain feelings of movement go with certain re- 
sults or objects, and he thus grows into a crude 
control of his body. 

This crude control becomes more refined when 
re-enforced by the instinct of imitation. Then a 
child becomes an individual. He feels his own 
power and demonstrates it by copying everything 
going on about him. Self-assertiveness that ex- 
presses itself unconsciously only in social ways, 
but that cares relatively little for social opinion, is 
perhaps the most pronounced characteristic of 
this, the kindergarten period. 

Succeeding this comes the period of the second 
dentition, in which a child is far more sensitive to 
public opinion than before, while, at the same 
time, his tastes and acts are more individual. He 
imitates, but he modifies his imitation. Heis more 
creative or original. Control of him both at home 
and at school proceeds most easily now by an ap- 
peal to esprit de corps. Self-government can suc- 
ceed splendidly under the proper conditions. 

In the period from nine to twelve years or there- 
abouts, we find to a considerable extent a balance 
of the social and the individual sides. At this 
time there is an especially strong tendency to re- 
vert to ancestral modes of life, and, shall we add 
of government, and a child attempts to satisfy 
these impulses with the modern equivalents at his 
disposal. The most important thing, then, in his 
education at this time is to furnish satisfying out- 
lets for these instincts, but to put them also in line 
with modern life, to make the savage’s tendency 
only the precursor of civilization. 

In the whole period of adolescence, which ex- 
tends from about the twelfth year to the comple- 
tion of growth at about the twenty-fifth, there is 
a great development both of individual and social 
traits, marked on one side by a greater assertive- 
ness, and on the other by a greater deference to 
custom and law. At first the youth, like the little 
child, is individualistic to an extreme, and can be 
controlled principally by an appeal to his own sense 
of justice. Then he swings to the opposite pole 
and is even more absurdly desirous of pleasing his 
companions than he was but now of pleasing him- 
self. Thecharacter of his friends is, therefore, the 
most important thing to be considered during this 
period. 

Finally the young man and woman attempt con- 
sciously a reconciliation of the individual desires 
with the social demands, and thus attain maturity. 


BP 
A Child Study for Women’s Clubs. 


[ Abstract. [ 
By ISABEL LAWRENCE, St. Cloud, Minn. 


The problems suggested for woman’s clubs is 
the social life of childhood and early adolescence. 
The problem should be studied: (1) Thru the litera- 
ture of child study. (2) Thru reminiscence, and 
observation of children. (3) Thru conference 
with teachers (4) Thru discussion of practical 
questions. 

The value of this child study lies in its practical 
outcome. Problems relating to the social life of 
children at home, at school, and in the streets may 
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well receive thoughtful consideration. That they 
will not be completely solved goes without saying. 
Finality is impossible, but however disappointing 
the results, sympathy, the best tool for social 
work, will surely have been sharpened. - 

Some questions which may profitably be dis- 
cussed are the following: (1) How shall we pro- 
mote democracy in the social] training of children? 
(2) The idle promenade on public streets. (3) The 
boy and girlproblem. (4) The fraternity question 
(5) Need of supervision of all public playgrounds 
and public functions. (6) Need of playgrounds. 
(7) Clubs for young people. (8) Social side of ath- 
letics. (9) Granted that there are to be visiting 
teams of high school pupils for debates or athletic 
contests, how can ladies of the community make 
such visits contribute to the social culture of the 
pupils. (10) Parties—home and school. How 
should they be supervised? (11) Simplicity in 
commencement functions. 

Each community will have its own local ques- 
tions and probably widely differing answers should 
be given the same question in different localities. 

There is no law against dreaming. Dream that 
all over the United States, the women’s clubs 
should unite with teachers to study this problem. 
Would it not go far to secure a universal answer 
to Stevenson’s prayer that ‘‘our loving kind- 
ness may make bright the house of our habita- 
tion.’’ 

BPN 


Study of Local Industry and Trade. 


[Abstract] 


By JOHN L. TILDSLEY, High School of Commerce, 
New York City. 

The study of local industry and trade develops, 
as no other course at present does, those faculties 
which are so necessary to a business man. It 
develops the habit of observing accurately, not 
biological, but social phenomena; of grouping the 
results of these observations, and it builds up in 
the boy, from a very small foundation, the power 
to reason from the premises furnished by these 
observations as to the probable course of events in 
the future. 

The embryo business man may thus in the school 
room acquire those habits of mental life which he 
is to carry with him thru his business career. He 
can gain from this course not power in general, but 
the very powers that he will constantly employ. 

Whether he shall do this depends upon the method 
followed. The force-pump method of lectures 
will not do it. Occasional talks by experts may 
inspire interest, a continous dose of talking by the 
best authorities,or by the best teacher, will kill in- 
terest, whose fruit isself-activity. 

The boy must be set to making certain definite 
observations, must be taught how to ask questions, 
how to use the various reports and papers of the bus- 
iness man. Heis learning to handle tools, not text- 
books. Above all, he must, in the recitation, gain 
the chief product of the course, reasoning power. 
Few men reason, the successful business man 
must. The student of this subject should, in the 
interpretation of his facts, develop the power to 
reason accurately concerning industrial phenom- 
ena. 

Stimulated and guided by the question and sug- 
gestions of an enthusiastic, trained teacher, amid 
an atmosphere of free discussion, the boy may 
feel his flabby mental muscles toughen, may em- 
erge from his sponge existence, and increase the 
now small number of school graduates who can 
think on other than conventional lines, who can meet 
new problems and solve them as they rise daily in 
the business life. 


Yim 
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Current Criticism of the Kindergarten. 
By Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 


It may be well to acknowledge at the outset that 
there is no department of educational activity from 
the kindergarten to the university which is not 
under fire to-day. There has been no vital propo- 
sition made the past ten years, and affecting either 
curricula or methods or management, which has 
not had illustrious names alike for advocates and 
for opponents. The radicals in education, of which 
the number is constantly increasing, are dissatis- 
fied with the medieval character, as they main- 
tain, of much of our current theory and practice, 
while the conservative people among us lament 
that we have already strayed so far from the tra- 
ditions of the fathers. The times are ill-at-ease in 
all things educational. Those who view education 
from the standpoint of contemporary scientific 
thought feel that much of the philosophy that has 
come down to us from other times is unsound, be- 
cause it is founded upon a very incomplete and 
largely erroneous knowledge of the mind of man. 
The new conceptions of human nature growing 
out of evolutionary doctrine are producing active 
fermentation in all departments of teaching, and 
it is inevitable that they should create disaffection 
with the present order. Whether we like it or not, 
there is no escape from this situation. The inno- 
vaters, having faith in the new light being shed 
by modern science, will be urging us forward; 
they will be pointing out the crudity of things as 
they are, while the conservative will be sounding 
the praises of the ancient regime and bemoaning 
the decadence of modern institutions. 

Now, so far as I can tell, the kindergarten is not 
subject to more extensive or harsher criticism to- 
day than other departments of our educational sys- 
tem, tho the critics have attacked it so recently 
that the shortcomings ascribed to it are fresh in 
the public mind. It is charged, in the first place, 
by the conservatives and disciplinarians, such as 
Munsterberg and Briggs, with sentimentalism; it 
humors its children and does not develop in them 
respect for authority or habits of industry and self- 
control. Its pupils acquire the notion that the 
school is a place for fairy tales and play, and they 
must suffer many hard knocks in the elementary 
school before they learn that they should restrain 
their spontaneous activities and apply themselves 
to hard tasks. Teachers of the old- school have 
testified that children entering the primary grade 
from the kindergarten are considerably worse off 
than their fellows who have been let run at large, 
for they have gained wrong notions respecting 
their duties and privileges in the school-room. 
They expect the teacher to entertain them, and, as 
for learning the lessons assigned them, they stren- 
uously rebel. | It should be added that these charges 
have all been denied by teachers of high standing, 
with the result that the evidence is contradictory 
at every point. 

Like all other educational questions, this one is 
so complex that it is impossible to do more than 
offer opinions upon it. We are certainly without 
any reliable data whatever showing that the kin- 
dergarten is spoiling its pupils in the manner indi- 
cated. The few complainants, so far as I have 
read them, present no evidence that would receive 
the slightest attention in any scientific camp. 
They rely upon the method of ridicule, and they 
Imagine that when they have turned a laugh upon 
some practice of the kindergarten they have proved 
a point against it. And it is easy for many people 
to make merry over any of the innovations in 

teaching, which is equally true of everything 


novel. When old fogies cannot adjust themselves 
to changing conditions they console and strengthen 
themselves in their helplessness by poking fun at 
all things new. 

This is not to say that the criticisms of the kin- 
dergarten are without foundation, but only that 
the critics have not complied with the simplest 
principles of scientific procedure in pointing out 
defects. It is possible that the whole matter is 
purely relative any way. It is easily conceivable 
that when children have had much freedom and 
life in a kindergarten, and are then transplanted 
to a dry, desert-like primary grade, it will take 
them some time to become acclimated. I have 
observed very closely a situation of just this sort, 
and I have wondered often whether the habits 
and expectations acquired in the kindergarten were 
not a disadvantage under the changed conditions. 
The children were subject to constant nagging in 
the new situation, and it took some time for them 
to learn to sit still, keep their mouths shut, learn 
their lessons, and always doas they were bid. But 
in a primary school where rigidity and militarism 
give place to vital, interesting activity, I have ob- 
served that the kindergarten child is more com- 
pletely en rapport with his environment than his 
less fortunate comrade. He has more self-confi- 
dence; is more executive, dynamic, expressive, 
and from the very beginning he reacts more effect- 
ively to the educative stimulations of the class- 
room. In the University of Wisconsin during the 
past year special studies have been made upon the 
abilities of children trained in different ways, and 
we are confident that the kindergarten child has 
himself better in hand, in all this means, than the 
child of the street, or the home, or the formal pri- 
mary grade. 

It is suggestive to note in this connection that, 
according to my observations, children who have 
thoroly enjoyed the kindergarten sometimes 
thoroly dislike the restrictions and formalism of 
the primary grade. I realize that the disciplinari- 
ans regard this as a point against the kindergar- 
ten, for children need, for their souls’ health, to 
do tasks which they dislike. Now, it is needless 
to wrangle over this question; no one’s views can 
be changed by argument about it. If you area 
formalist and believe in the prophylactic value of 
drudgery, you will find fault with the kindergar- 
ten, and you can find plenty of reasons to fortify 
your position. If, however, you are a naturalist 
and have faith in the moral worth of following 
lines of interest in educational work, then you will 
endorse the fundamental principles of the kinder- 
garten, but you cannot demonstrate the soundness 
of your doctrines to those whose conception of 
human nature and whose temperament are the 
antithesis of yours. Wecannot at present prove 
anything regarding this complex question; we 
have devised no system of experiments that will 
show precisely what is the motor, intellectual, 
emotional, and meral status of the kindergarten 
as compared with the non-kindergarten child at 
different stages in his development. Viewing the 
situation with my conceptions of human nature 
and education, I feel that the year or two spent 
under a wise kindergartner are of positive value. 

But having said this, I must hasten to add that 
I believe there is room for improvement in the 
kindergarten in respects some of the matters we 
have been discussing. I fear that sentiment plays 
too large a part in the treatment of many children, 
and by sentiment is meant the desire and the effort 
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to shield the child from all pains and penalties as 
a natural consequence of his experiments with peo- 
ple and things. The kindergartner is sometimes 
taught that a child comes among us fresh from 
the hand of the Creator, and he is pure and spir- 
itual in his tendencies and impulses. If he never 
have experience with anything but gentleness and 
tenderness in the people about him the divinity 
within him will unfold most readily. The kinder- 
gartner would save the child his trials and tribula- 
tions by taking them upon herself, little thinking 
that to spare the child the results of his acts now 
is to heap up difficulties for him in the future. So 
far as I can discern, all contemporary science 
treating of human nature suggests the conception 
that the child is equipped at birth mainly with im- 
pulses which are bequeathed to him from his prim- 
itive ancestors, but which are not adapted to mod- 
ern society in just the way in which they are in- 
herited. So that the education of the individual 
consists in no small measure in learning to inhibit 
his original tendencies. He can undoubtedly ac- 
quire these inhibitions best by forming strong 
attachments for modes of conduct in harmony with 
existing social institutions and practices, so that 
in the kindergarten, as elsewhere, we must aim 
primarily to win the novice in behavior to social 
and moral interests and actions. But, so far as I 
can discover, there has never been worked out any 
plan by which the child can be brought into line 
with his social environment without having some 
experience with penalties for unsocial conduct. 
The social lessons are not learned without a strug- 
gle, and the longer they are deferred the harder 
they become. If the child never suffers for non- 
social conduct in the kindergarten he will be 
likely to make it up with heavy interest farther 
along. Pain is, when it results from violation of 
social and ethical laws, a most valuable prophylac- 
tic agent if it come early enough, before attitudes 
and expectations become established. So it has 
seemed to me that it would be well if the kinder- 
garten, while preserving all of its positive methods 
in making the child a social being, would, at the 
same time, help the child to appreciate, as a result 
of vital, significant experience, that it pays in 
terms of pleasure and pain to meet his fellows 
half-way, and not to trespass on their rights for 
his own advantage. The kindergartner ought to 
help in making children appreciate that a bullying 
attitude leads to unhappy consequences. 

I come now to say a word respecting the funda- 
mental conceptions of the kindergarten, which 
have been vigorously assailed by certain distin- 
guished present-day naturalists. It is charged 
that the Froebelian philosophy is mystical and 
fanciful, and that it is not founded, to any extent, 
upon exact observation of the developing human 
mind. It has resulted then, that materials and 
processes which are artificial and formal have 
found their way into the kindergarten, the doc- 
trine of symbolism being especially faulty. The 
child is kept at the gifts when he ought to be in 
contact with nature, and doing things of genuine 
value. To my mind this general criticism is mer- 
ited in many kindergartens. I think all we know 
of the functioning of the human mind as an in- 
strument for securing adjustment to the world, to 
which may be added the results of experience, tes- 
tify to the fruitlessness of trying to instruct babes 
by means of symbols. The time devoted to this 
work ought to be spent in dealing at first hand 
with real objects in the real world environing the 
child. Even if the gifts be used for constructive 
activities, the work is still apt to be more or less 
artificial and trivial. The spontaneous activities 
of the child outside of the kindergarten are apt to 
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be considerably more energetic and significant and 
effective. 1 have seen boys of six held to activi- 
ties in the kindergarten which they had outgrown 
at four, or, at least, their abilities at the time were 
quite beyond the simple and mechanical tasks they 
were performing. I am confident this objection 
will not apply to all kindergartens, but I fear that 
the average orthodox one has under-estimated the 
general dynamic needs and possibilities of most of 
its children, while, at the same time, it has very 
greatly over-estimated the generalizing powers of 
the young mind. Consequently, some of its proc- 
esses are ill-suited to the normal child of five or 
six. 

I think, however, that movements are already 
in progress which promise to bring about needed 
reforms in the kindergarten. In general, these 
reforms should make its work more natural, more 
closely related to the life the child lives outside of 
school. The kindergarten, disclaiming as it does, 
any intention to give the child a knowledge of lin- 
guistic arts, should be chiefly serviceable in fur- 
nishing models for his spontaneous activities. It 
should give him suggestions to guide him in his 
construction and play activities, so that these may 
be made constantly more complex and give him 
increasing executive skill, self-control, and social 
insight and co-operation. The kindergarten, as I 
have seen it, is doing considerable in this direction 
now, but it might do more if it would base all its 
activities upon the nature and needs of the actual 
child with his primitive and motor tendencies 
rather than upon the idealized and metaphysical 
being which the Foebelian philosophy, as popularly 
expounded among us, does seem to construct. 

There is space left to say but a word respecting 
the current criticisms of the training of the kin- 
dergartner. There is a deep-seated conviction 
among the naturalists that the majority, perhaps, 
of the kindergarten novitiates have their intellects 
trained too little and their emotions stimulated too 
much. They are, it is said, quite deficient in the 
ordinary subjects of mental discipline,—mathe- 
matics, history, language, science. They have 
very slight foundation for undertaking a study of 
the most intricate object in the world,—the devel- 
oping human mind. It follows, inevitably, then, 
that they get a very superficial knowledge of the 
true nature of the child and his educational needs. 
They learn the traditional phrases of the cult, but 
they cannot employ them to guide themselves in 
concrete situations. It is universally acknowl- 
edged, so far as I have been able to ascertain, that 
the kindergartner usually has the right general 
attitude toward her special work, but she lacks 
the understanding to particularize this attitude in 
special situations, and to devise the most effeetive 
means to accomplish the ends which she would 
attain. I think it very likely that the naturalists 
have some reason for their complaint, tho there 
are signs of improvement in this respect, too. In 
some training schools, at any rate, the kinder- 
gartner is well grounded in contemporary biologi- 
cal and psychological science, as a foundation for 
the special study of kindergarten theory and prac- 
tice. 

PH 


Honor in Student Life. 


[Abstract. ] 
By C. ALPHONSO SMITH, of North Carolina. 


A few years ago, student honor connoted prim- 
arily the student’s bearing toward the faculty and 
toward the property owners living near the col- 
lege. In both these respects there has been a 
significant change for the better, college rebellions 
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as well as conflicts between gownsmen and towns- 
men being now comparatively rare. 

Student honor has still, however, its incon- 
sistencies, the two nerve centers now being athlet- 
ics and examinations. The popularity of baseball 
and football has grown faster than the means de- 
vised to control the abuses connected with them. 
Methods of safeguarding intercollegiate athletics 
are yet in an experimental stage. The duty of the 
hour is to educate public opinion in and out of col- 
lege so that it will despise the doctrine of victory 
at any price. This is the slogan that is most re- 
sponsible for deception both on examinations and 
in athletics. The faculties of colleges and uni- 
versities have here a high duty and a rare oppor- 
tunity. 

In many cases, however, the student is ignorant 
rather than guilty, the case being one of perverted 
vision rather than of moral obliquity. Athletic 
tactics have not been adequately interpreted to 
students in simple terms of right and wrong. 

The honor system of conducting examinations is 
better than the espionage system. The former 
trains the student for responsible citizenship and, 
from the testimony of those who have tried both 
systems, gives occasion for less cheating. 

There is no reason for pessimism. The respon- 
sibility for a high standard of student honor rests 
with the faculties of colleges and universities. 
Student honor needs neither praise nor blame so 
much as recognition, enlightenment, and operation. 


LEPON 


Why Pupils Leave High School in 
the First Year. 
[Abstract] 


By PRIN. ISAAC a School, Burlington, 
, Ge 


Statistics on this question are almost wholly 
valueless because they touch upon only the super- 
ficial, local,and temporary elements in the problem. 
The real causes of the defection from the high 
school lie deeper, are more fundamental. I shall 
name only these,all applying to the teacher or the 
teaching and all, therefore, fundamental. 

First, the predominance of women among high 
school teachers 

Second, as a corollary of the first, the general 
character, professionally speaking, of the teachers 
in the high schools. I do not attach much import- 
ance to the fact that these teachers—as a body— 
are untrained in pedagogy and psychology, for in 
a properly sized high school under the care of a 
good principal, an inexperienced teacher will gain 
more in one year’s actual teaching than any agency 
for the training of teachers we now possess in 
this country could give her in all the years of its 
course. But that the high schools should be at 
the mercy of makeshift and stepping-stone teachers 
is indeed a serious thing. 

Third, the uneducated specialist. A certain 
amount of specializing among teachers in the high 
schools is necessary, but the extent to which that is 
being carried is working evil every day. Under 
the care of this specialist two things happen (a) 
his subject is viewed without regard to its relation 
with other subjects, of which he knows little or 
nothing; (b) he cares only for the development of 
his subject and loses sight of the pupil, his motto 
becoming, ‘the pupil for the subject, and not the 
subject for the pupil.’ 

Remedies: First, the employment of fewer 
women as teachers in the high school; second, a 
competance secure enough to induce men to enter 
the profession of teaching as a calling; and third, 
the education and humanization of all specialists. 
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___ Notes of New Books, 


David Copperfield and Oliver Twist, retold by Annie 
Douglas Severance.—In rewriting these famous stories by 
Dickens the aim has been to simplify them and make them 
intelligible and enjoyable to the chiidish mind. To do this 
it was necessary to omit entirely some of the minor charac- 
ters, but the individuality of the leading characters has been 
preserved. ‘‘ David Copperfield,’’ as most know, is practi- 
cally a history of Dickens’ own life. ‘‘ Oliver Twist ’’ fol- 
lowed in natural sequence as the author’s first long story 
with a purpose, the calling attention to the neglect of or- 
phans and paupers. The retelling of the stories has been 
beautifully done, and this book is sure to be popular as a 
supplementary reader and a library book. (American Book 
Company.) 

Die Prarie am Jacinto, with notes and vocabulary by A. 
B. Nicholas, professor of German in Simmons coliege. —The 
tale in this book is the first of a series of looseiy connected 
stories in a volume by Charles Sealsfield, the pseudonym of 
Karl Post]. It offers good material for sight-reading m the 
first or second year, as the style is simple and the subject- 
matter interesting, both from its liveliness and its picture 
of early conditions on our southwestern frontier. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York.) 

Those who have read in Harper’s Magazine Virginia 
Frazer Boyle’s Devil Tales, which so humorously and graph- 
ically depict the many superstitions rife among the ‘‘befo’ 
de wah’’ and latter-day negroes, will welcome her first 
novel, Serena. This is a well-told story of Southern life in 
the _— immediately preceding and during the Civil war, 
and has all the charm which pertains to that theme and 
which has characterized all the author’s previous work. The 
chivalry and delightful social customs of that period and sec- 
tion are vividly described, and with equal fidelity the scenes 
of war, pillage, and death that marked the passing away of 
the old regime in the South. Its incidents are a happy min- 
gling of sunshine and shadow that will appeal to readers of 
3160} tastes. (A.S. Barnes& Company, New York. Price, 

Practical German Conversation, by Prof. Laurence Foss- 
ler, of the University of Nebraska.—This course consists of 
a series of twenty exercises with corresponding and alter- 
nating vocabulary studies. The text of each exercise, tho 
ostensibly a review of the main points of grammar, is made 
up of natural and interesting discussions of different sub- 
jects. Questions intended to challenge and stimulate the 
student’s inventiveness and self-reliance are also furnished. 
The ‘‘ Vokabularstudium ”’ following each conversat’on les- 
son is largely taken from the exerciseitself. It includes the 
more common terms, phrases, and expressions; arranges, 
connects, and illustrates them sufficiently to serve as types, 
and thus furnishes suitable material for developing and car- 
rying on a typical German conversation. Provision is like- 
wise made for more formal translation and other written 
exercises. (Ginn & Company, Boston. Price, 60 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents.) 





Changed Husband. 


Wife Made Wise Change in Food. 

Change of diet is the only way to really cure stomach and 
bowel trouble. 

A woman says: 

“My husband had dyspepsia when we were married and 
had suffered from it for several years. It was almost im- 
possible to find anything he could eat without bad results. 

‘‘T thought this was Banden due to the use of coffee and 
persuaded him to discontinue it. He did so, and began to 
drink Postum Food Coffee. The change did him good from 
the beginning, his digestion improved; he suffered much less 
from his nervousness, and when he added Grape-Nuts food 
to his diet he was soon entirely cured. 

**My friend, Mrs.— , of Vicksburg, (my former 
home) had become a nervous wreck also from dyspepsia. 
Medicines had no effect, neither did travel help her. On my 
last visit home, some months ago, I persuaded her to use 
Grape-Nuts food. She was in despair, and consented. 
She stuck to it until it restored her health so completely 
that she is now the most enthusiastic friend of Grape-Nuts 
that I ever knew. She eats it with cream or dry, just as 
it comes from the package—keeps it in her room and eats it 
whenever she feels like it. 

‘“T began eating Grape-Nuts food, myself, when my baby 
was two months old, and I don’t know what I should have 
done without it. My appetite was gone, I was weak and 
nervous and afforded but very little nourishment for the 
child. The Grape-Nuts food, of which I soon grew very 
fond, speedily set all this right again, and the baby grew 
healthful, rosy and beautiful as a mother could wish. He is 
two years old now and eats Grape-Nuts food himself. I 
wish every tired young mother knew of the good that Grape 
Nuts would do her. 

Names given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The board of health, of Topeka, Kan., 
is considering the advisability of estab- 
lishing a system of medical inspection in 
the public schools. ; 


‘* The public schools have been fatally 
inefficient and stupidly deficient in direct- 
ing the physical training of child life,’’ 
said Supt. N. W. McLain, of the St. 
Charles, [ll., Boys’ school, at the annual 
national conference on the education of 
backward, truant, and delinquent chil- 
dren, recently held in Chicago. 

Superintendent McLain would place the 
blame for truant, backward, and delin- 
quent children at the doors of those 
schools which do not seek to better the 
— and moral conditions of the 
child. 


State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, 
announces summer schools for teachers, 
to be held at Union, Knox County, July 
24-28, and at Limerick, York County, 
July 31-Aug. 4. 


At the San Jose, California, Normal 
school there are 400 women students and 
four men. | 


The New York State Teachers’ associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The meeting will convene 
in the Syracuse High School building, 
December 27 to 29. The president, F. 
D. Boynton, says that the program this 
year promises to be the best in the his- 
tory of the association. 


Moses ‘A. Dropsie, late president of 
Gratz college in Philadelphia, has be- 
queathed the sum of $1,000,000 to estab- 
lish a Jewish college in that city. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the gift the 
institution will be non-sectarian and co- 
educational. It will be under the manag- 
ment of a committee, five have been 
named by Dr. Dropsie. 


Education in the West. 


In writing of the Universities of the 
West, in the Boston Transcript, Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D. president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian association, said that dur- 
ing late years there has come to be a 
certain dignity of bearing among the 
students that indicates the growing 
strength and stability of the institutions 
themselves. They have outgrown the 
— days of institutional immatur- 
ity. 

In referring to the salaries of univer- 
sity professors in the West, the writer 
declared that they are deplorably small, 
making it exceedingly difficult to secure 
or retain the services of good teachers 
and administrators. The heads of the 
departments are not only poorly paid, 
but they are allowed very few assistants, 
and are obliged to undertake, themselves, 
a great deal of the drudgery that ought 
to be assigned to others. As a result, 
the changes in the teaching staff are 
frequent. 

Another source of weakness is the 
multiplicity of educational institutions 
supported by public taxation. The State 
of Nebraska, following the good ex- 
ample of Wisconsin and Illinois, is concen- 
trating all the state educational institu- 
tions at Lincoln, but Kansas, Iowa, and 
Colorado have followed the bad example 
of Ohio and the majority of the older 
states of the Mississippi valley, and 
scattered the educational institutions 
in different localities and placed them 
under independent boards of government. 
Thus in Colorado the state university is 
at Boulder, the Agricultural college at 
Fort Collins, the normal school at Greeley, 
the School of Mines at Golden, andso on. 
The result is not only an _injudicious 
diffusion of energy, but real waste and 
sometimes deplorable rivairy. Doubt- 





less it is now too late to rectify this 
mistake. Provincial jealousies and a 
sense of local ownership are too strong 
to permit of desirable concentration, and 
these states are probably permanently 
burdened with the necessity of sustain- 
ing half a dozen institutions which must 
often duplicate equipment and courses of 
instruction. 

“‘One of the most interesting problems 
in the educationai life of these states, 
said Dr. Eliot,’’ is involved in the future 
of the small denominational colleges. 
The traveler in the West who is inter- 
ested in educational matters cannot help 
but observe that the majority of the small 
sectarian institutions have ceased to 
gain, and are really disintergrating. As 
the graduates of the state universities 
become more numerous and influential, 
the balance will steadily incline in favor 
of the big state universities, and the 
little colleges, for want of funds, will be 
unable to provide the teaching staff, 
libraries, museums, and laboratories es- 
sential to successful competition with 
the universities. It seems probable that 
the majority of the denominational col- 
leges must eithe: turn to the work of 
preparatory training or else become 
allied in some way with the state uni- 
versities. 

In closing, Dr. Eliot, recalled the 
words of James Bryce when he said in 
1889, ‘‘Most of the Western state uni- 
versities aim at covering more ground 
than they are as yet able to cover. They 
have an ambitious program, but neither 
the state of preparation of their students 
nor the strength of the teaching staff 
enables them to do justice to the promise 
which the program holds out. They are 
true universities rather in aspiration than 
in fact.’’ In the sixteen years that 
have elapsed since these words were 
written, the promise has been fulfilled 
and the universities have rapidly grown 
toward the measure of their ambitions 
and hopes. More than any other insti- 
tutions they now mold and impress and 
inspire the higher life of the common- 
wealths they serve. A visitor from the 
East can never feel quite sure how far his 
judgment of Western institutions has 

een affected by cordiality of the wel- 
come he receives, but can one help being 
struck by the life and spirit and sense of 
responsibility that pervades the state 
university of the West. It is contribut- 
ing to the industrial and political and in- 
tellectual and spiritual life of American 
elements of incalculable worth. Without 
depriving vigorous youth of the original- 
ity, and heartiness, and aggressive force 
characteristic of our Western commun- 
ities it presents the opportunity for re- 
finement. Its influences make for the 
creation of an animating idealism. It is 
a great privilege which the administrat- 
ors and teachers in such a university 
enjoy in that they bear some part in up- 
building, not merely a great and beauti- 
ful mechanism, but a spirit, a mind, a 
temper, a character. They are building 
their lives not merely into a great and 
permanent institution, but into that 
which lives and moves and has its being 
in the hearts, the emotions, the intellect, 
the conscience of the coming generation. 
They have the joy and the power of be- 
queathing peach of stimulating virtue 
and patriotism, of breathing into cus- 
toms, institutions, open minds, and 
grateful. hearts, a breath of life and 
energy which will never become extinct. 


Women’s Scholarships Abroad. 


The Society of American Women in 


-London is starting a movement to found 


a number of scholarships for American 
women in English universities. The 
scholarships will cover a two years’ post- 
graduate course. 


It is expected that at the biennial 
meeting of the General Federation of 
Womens’ clubs at Boston,an endeavor will 
be made to secure funds for ninty-six 
perpetual scholarships divided into two 
for each state. It is estimated that 
$10,000,000 will be required to carry out 
the scheme. 


A Chance for Andrew Carnegie. 


The public school teachers of Pittsburg 
are much exercised over the partiality 
shown by their former townsman, An- 
drew Carnegie, in donating $10,000.000 
for pensioning college professors. They 
feel that Mr. Carnegie should lend a 
helping hand to the underpaid public 
school teachers after they have been 
compelled to give up their vocation. 

This feeling has so developed in Pitts- 
burg that at a recent meeting Miss 
Emma Maroff was appointed a committee 
of one to wait upon the great philanthro- 
pist at his castle in Scotland. Miss Mar- 
off will carry numerous letters of recom- 
mendation from prominent educators. 
The result of her mission will be awaited 
with interest and, perchance,amusement. 


Colleges for Railroad Men. 


For some time railway officials have 
felt that the ever-increasing responsibil- 
ities connected with the service de- 
manded men who are especially trained 
for the work. At last the Erie railroad 
in Elmira, N. Y., determined to estab- 
lish a railway school. The Railway Com- 
mercial Training school is the result. 

‘‘The course of study,’’ says the St. 
Louis Republic, ‘‘was outlined by rail- 
way officials who understood thoroly the 
duties of the employees in all depart- 
ments, and new text-books were com- 
piled with the actual work of managing 
stations and offices and running trains as 
their basis. 

‘‘Instruction has four divisions. The 
first is theoretical, embracing a complete 
explanation of the organization, finan- 
cing, and general management of a rail- 
road system. The three other branches 
are demonstrative, in that they show, 
by imitative operations, the duties of the 
freight agent, the passenger agent, the 
telegraph operator, the train dispatcher, 
the station agent, and even minor officer 
andemployes. By this arrangement and 
procedure the school is wholly practical. 
As an inducement to prospective students, 
the managers of the school declare that 
the demand for railroad employes, es- 
pecially for station agents, always ex- 
ceeds the supply, and in proof of this 
they announce that several large corpo- 
rations have promised to engage the grad- 
uates in regular work. These two points 
are equivalent to an assurance of em- 
ployment at compensation, varying, ac- 
cording to circumstances, from $40 to 
$125 a month. As further inducements, 
it is said that the school is not conducted 
for profit, the cost of tuition being regu- 
lated to meet only the current expenses 
of maintenance, and that the railroad 
companies find a need for employes hav- 
ing special training.’’ 





Mrs. Elizabeth Baldwin Anderson, wife 
of Dr. John J. Anderson, the author of 
several school histories, died June 17, at 
her home in Brooklyn, N.Y. After 
their marriage in 1849, Dr. Anderson and 
his wife moved to Brooklyn, where for 
twenty years he was a principal in the 

ublic schools. Mrs. Anderson assisted 

er husband in the preparation of his 
histories, which have been studied by 
school children of two generations. She 
was seventy-seven years of age at the 
time of her death. Dr. Anderson is still 
living at the advanced age of eighty-four, 
and is blind. 
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The Greater New York. 


At the recent meeting of the new re- 
tirement board President Tifft was elect- 
ed chairman, and Principal Lyman A. 
Best, af Brooklyn, se. retary. 


President Butler of Columbia univer- 
sity has received the degree of doctor of 
literature from Oxford. 


Thousands of teachers who have been 
attending the N. E. A. convention at As- 
bury Park are in New York visiting 
various places of interest. Trained 
guides have been detailed to pilot the 
sight-seers about the city and assist 
them in securing hotel accommodations. 
Columbia and New York universities are 
keeping open house. 


This fall the Christian Brothers expect 
to begin the erection of new buildings for 
Manhattan college. Fourteen acres of 
land in Van Cortlandt Park West have 
been secured fora site. It is thought 
that the new buildings will be ready for 
occupancy in two years. They will cost 
half a million dollars. 


The Working Men’s Educational and- 


Home association is to have a new edu- 
cational building to cost $160,000. The 
structure will be of brick, granite, lime- 
stone, and terra cotta, with a frontage 
of fifty-nine feet and a depthof 102 feet. 
In the basement there will be bowling 
alleys; the first floor will contain the 
club and reading rooms; the second, a 


_ library with meeting room, and on the 


fourth floor will be the lecture hall with 
a balcony, The building will be situated 
at 84th street and Second avenue. 


Examination Inquiry. 


Ata recent meeting of the board of 
education, that body unanimously adopt- 
ed the following resolution. 

**Resolved that acommittee of five be 
appointed by the president to take under 
consideration the general subject of the 
examinations conducted by the board of 
examiners under the provisions of section 
1,089 of the charter, including the char- 
acter and scope of the different examin- 
ations now provided for and held from 
time to time; whether the same can be 
conducted under by-laws of this board or 
under such powers as the board of ex- 
aminers claims under the provisions of 
said section 1,089, or otherwise, to in- 
quire into the method of conducting such 
examinations, the necessity and expe- 
dienoy of the various examinations con- 
ducted, the authority under which the 
same are conducted, and whether the 
same are in all respects equitable in 
their results, and to report their conclus- 
ions and recommendations to this board.”’ 

In commenting on the resolution the 
Globe says: ‘‘If the committee which is 
appointed does its work efficiently a thoro 
and searching investigation of the present 
o— of examinations will be the re- 
sult. 

As new licenses have been created and 
as the number of examinations have 
multiplied, it has been charged that 
efficient class-room work has become 
less and less the determining factor in 
advancement in the local schools, and 
that promotion now depends almost 
solely on ability to pass examinations. 
Objection has been made repeatedly by 
the teachers but without result. When 
the Normal college girls sued for license 
without academic examination a move- 





Antikamnia tablets have no unfavora- 
ble effects. As a reliever of neuralgic 
pain, dependent upon whatever cause, 
they are of great value. In the intense 
pains ever present in the pelvic disturb- 
ances of women, they are tobe preferred. 
The adult dose is two tablets, repeated 
in two hours. 


ment was begun to assail the present 
examination system, which assumed 
definite proportions when Mr. Gross 
laid claim to the principalship of P. S. 6, 
Manhattan, without examination. He 
claimed that the by-laws of the board of 
education failed to require that he should 
undergo examination. His claim will be 
supported in the courts by the New York 
Teachers’ association, of which he is 
president. 

This claim has raised the question as to 
what examinations have been prescribed 
by the board of education, and if certain 
persons are exempt under the by-laws of 
the board of education, what right has 
the board of examiners to insist that 
they take an examination? It is to de- 
termine these and kindred questions that 
the committee is to be appointed.”’ 


The Vacation Schools. 


Thirty-three vacation schools and seven- 
ty-six playgrounds were opened in Great- 
er New York on July 10. The number 
of applicants for admission broke all 
previous records, and many had to be 
placed on the waiting list. 

The course of study is very practical. 
The older boys will be admitted to class- 
es in basketry, venetian iron work, bench 
work, chair caning, fret sawing and 
whittling, leather and burnt wood work. 
The older girls will study domestic 
science, basketry, elementary and ad- 
vanced sewing, millinery, art, knitting, 
and crocheting. 

The kindergarten classes will connect 
the work of the kindergarten with the 
more advanced manual employment. 
Nature study will be taught as a general 
subject by practical experts. 

Basketry will be taught in some of the 
playgrounds; the children will also be 
shown how to plant and care for gardens. 
Most of the space in the playgrounds, 
however, will be devoted to games an 
exercises. 

A number of schools with flat roofs 
have been arranged for band concerts, 
which will be given each evening for the 
general public. This innovation is prov- 
ing quite popular. Altogether the sum- 
mer schools will have a teaching force of 
1200. 

Schools in Churches. 


Fourteen of the churches situated in 
the crowded tenement districts were re- 
cently opened for the use of the children. 
The object is to keep the little folks off 
the hot streets, and to provide some 
profitable employment for.them. The 
mornings are devoted to instruction in 
music and sewing for the girls, and ham- 
mock-making and basket work for the 
boys. Some time, during the week, a 
talk on health is given, and each day the 
pupils devote a period to Bible study. 

his is one of the most practical 
schemes that has ever been inaugurated 
in New York. There are hundreds of 
churches in this city, surrounded by iron 
fences and barred by bolts and locks, 
that would afford immense relief to the 
thousands who struggle for a breath of 
air in crowded alleysand rooms. As THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL mentioned once before, 
if the churches took advantage of the 
opportunities thus offered to them, dur- 
ing the week, there would be no question 
as to the influence they would exert on 
Sunday. 


For Higher Salaries. 


The N.Y. city delegation did some good 
work for higher salaries at the N. E. A. 
convention. A committee consisting of 
Dr. Walter B. Gunnison chairman of 
the delegation; Harry F. Towel, Miss 
Josephine Rogers, Miss Katherine D. 
Blake, Miss Honor E. Quinn, and William 
McAndrew, prepared and circulated a 


petition in favor of the orang: a 
department to be Known as the ‘‘ De- 
artment of Teachers’ Interests.’ It is 
elieved that such a department will en- 
able the teachers to keep the subject of 
salaries in the foreground. The petition 
as given below, was well received and 
thousands of signatures were secured. 

‘*Dr. William H, Maxwell, President 
National Educational association and Ex- 
ecutive Committee: 

**Gentlemen—You are respectfully de- 
sired to establish a department of teach- 
ers’ interests, to hold meetings at the 
annual convention for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and recommending measures af- 
fecting teachers’ salaries, conservation 
of salary funds, tenure of position, pen- 
sion systems, and all matters concerned 
with safeguarding the teacher’s position. 

_** You are respectfully desired to pro- 
vide en on the program for papers 
and addresses of this department at the 
1906 meeting.”’ 


Roman Catholic High Schools. 


The address of Archbishop Farley at 
the opening of the annual meeting of the 
Roman Catholic Educational association 
on July 18, is likely to have a far-reach- 
ing effect. In his remarks the Arch- 
bishop advocated the scheme of’ turning 
all the Catholic preparatory colleges, 
now conducted by the religious orders 
and the Brothers of the Christian schools, 
into free high schools. This plan would 
lay the foundatiun ot a free Catholic 
high school system thruout the United 
States. . 

In speaking in favor of the proposed 
scheme, Pres. David N. Hearn, of St. 
Francis Xavier’s college in New York, 
declared that he would turn St. Francis 
Xavier’s college into a free high school 
at once were the hierarchy to assure him 
that it would be supported. Many of 


d the presidents of other colleges agreed 


with Pres. Hearn,and it is likely that the 
scheme will be presented before the 
American hierarchy by Archbishop 
Farley. 

It is thought that there will be some 
opposition on the part of several of the 
religious orders which are exceedingly 
jealous of their rights as established by 
the Church. 


British Universities. 


The first British Inter-Universities 
Students’ Congress has just closed in 
London. 

In reporting on the work of the uni- 
versities thruout the British realm it was 
said that at Dublin eighty-six women 
students, seven from Oxford, and sev- 
enty-nine from Cambridge, took the B.A. 
degree, in addition to sixty seven who 
received the degree of M.A. One woman 
received the degree of Doctor of Science. 
During the last year 146 women have 
taken the degree of B.A. at the Irish 
university, and of these, 101 have ad- 
vanced to the master’s degree. 





No Appetite 
Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is) 
serious. The best. thing 
you can do is to take the 
great. alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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AVING acquired the good-will, periodicals, and business of E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, and E. O. 
Vaile. Oak Park, Il]., we take pleasure in announcing the amalgamation into the 


TEACHERS MAGAZINE 


of the four following long established and popular periodicals: 


FONE, 1908. 


TEACHERS THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE - - _ rounvep 1878 
MAGAZINE: THE PRIMARY SCHOOL - -~ ~- | rovunpep 1890 
THE INTELLIGENCE - - . 2 FOUNDED 1880 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL ERA - = FOUNDED 1901 


Believing strongly that the profession of teaching should be represented by a magazine 
that should enhance by its beauty, refinement, art, and educational worth the im- 
portance, dignity, and prominence of the occupation of its constituents, we propose 
to spare no effort in producing the handsomest, most artistic. and most attractive 
publication in this all- impor tant field of activity. 

Teachers Magazine is printed throughout on super-calendered paper, with 
abundant illustrations, and with reading context of the highest educational 
importance and helpfulness. 

It will endeavor to fill the teacher’s demands with the utmost consideration, consistency, and breadth, 
covering the respective branches of primary and higher grade work, that have heretofore occupied two magazines 
at double cost to the teacher needing both, in a thoroughly satisfactory and helpful manner. This we are enabled 
to accomplish because of the size of the magazine, which in respect to Educational reading matter will be the 
largest periodical published. 

The cover design has been expressly drawn by an eminent artist and produced in colors, equaling in art 
and beauty any of the cover productions of the popular literary periodicals of the day. 

Though it has been issued but a few days it has already called forth enthusiastic words of commendation 
from subscribers, Principals, and Superintendents. The price is but One Dollar a Year. 

We will be glad to send a copy to any Principal or Superintendent who wishes to introduce it among his 
teachers. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


By JOHN F. WooDHULL, Ph. D., Professor of Physical FOI JR- I RACK 
Science, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York oF 

City. The subjects treated are such as the iellcwiar : Air. 
—What it is and what it does; its importance to our health N EWS 
and comfort, especially with reference to the conditions in 

great cities. Water.—The system of supply in cities ; suit- 
able drinking water in rural districts; water power ; the : 
uses of rain, etc. Heat.—Methods of heating buildings, ap- The Great Illustrated Magazine 
plications to cooking and manufacturing processes ; genera- of Travel and Education 
tion of power. Electricity in the household ; electric bells 


ipment, electric lighting, electric heating and cooking, 
‘anes? electric motor; dynamo; electric cars. Light 150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 





= «== 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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e and optical instruments. ‘Sound and musical instruments. maa ; 
4 Combustion and chemistry of the household and of daily life. Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
Ms Price 65c. each; postage 8c. titles of articles that have appeared in recent 


Sate 


issues; all profusely illus:rated 


I. HOME-MADE APPARATUS. Nearly ready 





With reference to Chemistry, Physics, and Physiology. This Te Ameptonnisation ot Paris, ‘Atedander Hue’ Fora 
book gives directions for making 97 | ge v of apparatus. All Summer in Winter Minot J. Savage 
employ very simple materials easily obtained. The exact nema ody 63 Grey—Poem, . "tomas 0. Harbauyh 
cost of making each piece of apparatus is given, varying els. eas : - 

: Where E t Pl onli Kirk Munroe 
from 3 cents to $1.50. Most of them cost less than 30 cents. Slow Ragland Wieboraft — . ee Gee imlay Taylor 
Il. SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. Read flew ork een se Airghip Berta Smith 

. . ea ew 'or rom an Alr 1p . . ertha Smtth 

A ‘ oh ce y AKingonAmericanSoil . .  . 1. VD. MacGregor 

It contains : I, Experiments with Paper. II. Experiments New Zealand A oe T. £. Donne 
with Wood. III. Experiments with a Candle. IV. Experi- qe Leeeed Express—Poem . Pty Bigy sbatere 
ments with Kerosene. V. Kindling Temperature. VI. Air The NubEndofSanada, . . «|. Frank Yeignh 
as Agent in Combustion. VII. Products of Complete Com- CorralandLasso . . . . Minnie J Reynolas 
bustion.. VIII. Currents of Air, ete.—Ventilation. IX. SantoDomingo . . . . Frederick A. Over 


Oxygen of the Air. X. Chemical Changes. Also covers 
Bleaching and Chemistry of the household and of daily life. 


III. SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. Ready in Sep 
Properties of Matter ; Mechanics; Fluids; Heat. 

IV. SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. Ready in Oct. 
Magnetism ; Electricity ; Light ; Sound. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York 
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Banquet of Yale ’75. 


The banquet of the members of the 
class of ’75 was one of the most en- 
thusiastic meetings held during the re- 
cent commencement at Yale university. 
Hon. John Patten, formerly United 
States senator from Michigan presided. 
Toasts were responded to by several 
members of the class, and the following 
poem was read by Supt. Eugene Bouton, 
of Glen Ridge, N. a Superintendent 
Bouton has been a contributor to THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL for several years. 


NOT DISOBEDIENT UNTO THE HEAVENLY 
VISION. 


Once Saul of Tarsus with zeal 
To bind and hale to punishment 

The followers of Christ intent 
To vindicate a creed and heal 


A growing heresy, drew near 
To old Damascus, proud of heart 
To bear so glorious a part 
In crushing wrong sograve and clear. 


And suddenly a heavenly light 
Fell onhis path and smote his eyes 
To blindness and along the skies 
There ran a voice of mystic might. 


It was the Lord’s, and bade him stay 
His persecuting hand, and taught 
Him shame for havoc it had wrought, 
And bade him:seek the better way. 


And he, not disobedient 
Unto the vision fought the fight 
That brought unto the Gentiles light 
And made a saint pre-eminent. 


Blind Homer saw with vision true 
The Trojan strife, the wreck strewn 
path / 
Of wise Ulysses, and the wrath 
That sped to doom the suitor crew. 


And, thrilled with fervid ecstasy, 
He summoned winged words and 
bound 
The fleeting scenes to rhythmic sound 
And taught the ages minstrelsy. 


Hence Vergil learned the stately line 
And great-souled Dante dared invade 

The three-fold realm of endless shade 
And Milton soared in flight divine. 


Great Shakespeare,so ’tis said, in youth 
Dreamed wondrous dreams of na- 
ture’s ways 
And so became in after days 
The world’s interpreter of truth. 


And, like an ever-growing vine 
That lengthens, spreads, and drinks 
the airs, 
And clusters ripe and luscious bears 
And fills the press with ruddy wine; 


So buds and blossoms poesy, 
And with the onward sweep of time 
Thruout the world from clime to clime 
Cheers and inspires humanity. 


And out of heaven’s depths profound, 
Handmaiden glorious and meet 

To make a harmony complete, 
Came, music, mystic soul or sound. 


Sad Orpheus with wizard skill, 
His soul aflame with heavenly fire, 
Smote such enchantment from his lyre 
As won all nature to his will. 


In ocean storm great Haydn heard 
Creation’s ‘oratorio, 

The primal chaos ebb and flow 
Obeying the Almighty’s word. 


So Wagner, music’s Shakespeare, saw 
a nee, and sang of legends 
oO — 
Of 5 baer staff and hoard of gold, 
Of Parsifal and heaven’s law. 
Thus echoes of celestial things 
Have sounded thru the centuries 


And filled the earth with melodies 
For humble souls as for great kings. 


The sculptor yearning to release 
From prison in the sullenstone 





Begin the fall term with the best text-books—for these examine 


IN ARITHMETIC 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS, in 7 books 
NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC, in 3 books 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
DUNTON AND KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, viz: 
First Book in English—Language Lessons—-Grammar 


IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
New Edition. Enlarged and brought up to date 


These are all recent and highly successful text-books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 





‘Correspondence solicited. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





é Interlinear 

Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 

Good —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Wel!l Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


“agatogue Wree } DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send ‘or one. 
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Sail the ‘‘Blue’’ in safe delight 


on the STEEL STEAMSHIP MANITOU 


Far from the “‘madding crowd’’—not with it—away from city noise, heat, 
smoke and dust—over breezy lake with comfort, rest and pleasure al! the 
way—spend your outing amid Northern Michigan Resorts or connect for 

mm more distant points by boat or rail. 
y First Class Only—Passenger Service Exolusively 
an elegant boat equipped for people 
eekly between Chicago, Charle- 
! voix, Petoskey, Harbor Ppstnge and Mackinac Island connecting for 

Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and al! Eastern and Canadian Poin 

Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business Men. 
For Terms, Booklets and Reservations, address 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., CHICAGO [} 
Z, 
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Modern comforts, electric lighting; 
who travel — Three Sailings W 
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The vision that his art has known 
Reveals the world-famed masterpiece 


From heaven came the thought that 
gave 
To Angelo the matchless dome 
That dominates eternal Rome, 
To Wren St. Paul’s majestic nave. 


The peasant maid of Domrem — i : 
Obeyed the voices that she hens: 
And armies listened to her word 
Till Joan’s king was crowned and free. CLYDE LINE 
T FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between New YorkK, Boston, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin 
direct connection for all points South an 

Southwest . . . 


. Fast Modern 


So patriots in every uge 
ave seen in bloodstained victory 
The stately form of liberty, 
And filled with grandeur history’s 
page. 


So looms the Attic Marathon 

And at Thermopylae’s strait pass 
The mighty-souted Leonidas, 

At Valley Forge our Washington. 








What matters whether great or small 
Or high or low, famed or unknown, 
If each achieves whatis his own 
And gives his best and does his all? 


Whether one guide a sovereign state, 
Or urge the advocate’s strong plea, 
Or give the judge’s stern decree 
Or sway a senate’s grave debate? 


If some have forms of beauty wrought, 
While others earned commercial 
page 
Have led and shaped a nation’s 
thought? 


Or some have healed the body’s sin, 
And others cured the spirit’s ills 

And taught rebellious human wills 
Guidance divine to seek and win? 


Or some have led the tender child 
Thru learning’s long bewildering 


Steamships , 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Eczr,G.M. Ww. P. CiypeE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 





wage, 
And some on editorial 





Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 





maze 
And sent, him forth in wisdom’s ways 
Hopeful and brave and undefiled? 


Whence come ideals unto the soul 
Unless from higher realms than ours? 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOoL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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REMINGION 


QUALITY 


Outsells All Others 
Outwears All Others 
Outlives All Others 


New Polychrome Ribbon —copying and 
record work all on the same ribbon. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
NEW YORK axp EVERYWHERE 











PRIVILEGES 


Some very interesting privileges are 
presented for the enjoyment of travelers 
over the Laxe SuoreE & Micuican 
Sovtuern Ry. this summer, as follows: 

Stop-over at ee Falls for a period not 
to exceed ten day: 

Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for a visit to 
Lake Chautauqua. 

Stop-over at Sandusky for a side trip visit to 
Put-in-Bay and Cedar Point. 

Option of traveling by boat or rail, either 
way, between Cleveland and Buffalo. Does 
not apply on tickets sold locally between 
those cities. 

Option of traveling between Albany and 


New York City, either way, on Hudson River 
a he or night "boats, or rail on New York 
ntral. 


These matters are explained in folder, 
“Travel Privileges,” sent free on request. 


As a route for vacation journeys the 
Laxe Suore is unexcelled, reaching 
practically, by its through trains or di- 
rect connections, all the leading summer 
places east and west. 

The widespread popularity of the 
Laxe Suore is a matter of much com- 
ment; the explanation is simple— it 
maintains in the highest degree of per- 
fection everything that enters into the 
successful operation of its train service, 
so that its + poome travel safely, com- 
fortably and promptly. 

For any desired ee address 











C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Cuicaco, IL. 
A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, * 
CLEVELAND, Outo. 








If from such source and higher powers 
Why let or hinder their control? 


Are they not angels to us sent 
To teach the beautiful and good, 
And seal enduring brotherhood 
Between the truth and high content? 


Then heaven send us visions fair, 
The ken to scan their features blest, 
The will to follow their behest, 
Power to do what they declare. 


And oft be Sinai’s message told, 
Let: hands be kept from honors 
bought, 
Exalt the words 
sé ought 9? 
Against desire and glint of gold. 


‘shalt not’’ and 


Give love’s fond tear for those who 
sleep, 
The meed of praise for duty done, 
The laurel wreath for triumph won, 
Sweet sympathy for those who weep. 


As earth and air and sun and shower 
Combine in subtie alchemy, 

And from the dust lift to the sky 
The perfect beauty of the flower; 


So may the Master of Success, 

Out of His fulness of resource, 
Exert on us His mystic force 

And tune our lives to perfectness. 


Plants that Hide. 


In a recent number of the Popular 
Science Monthly, Prof. W. J, Beal, of 
the Michigan Agricultural college, gives 
the following interesting facts concern- 
ing the peculiarities of certain plants in 
their efforts to escape destruction by an- 
imals. He says: 


““C. G. Pringle, for many years a fa- 
mous plant collector, especially in Mex- 
ico and the arid regions of the United 
States, speaks of a nativegrass of north- 
ern Mexico, Muhlenbergia Texana, as 
such a favorite with all grazing animals 
that it is usually exterminated, or nearly 
so, except when growing under the pro- 
tection of thorny shrubs, usually mesquite 
bushes. In Arizona, during the winter 
and spring, the Indians bring it long dis- 
tances into the town to seli.’’ He adds: 
‘‘How many times I have contended 
with the horrid mesquite bushes to gather 
an armful of this grass to carry joyfully 
to my hungry and jaded horses.’’ In 
such cases, the thorns, spines, and, per- 
haps, bitter taste of the bushes, not only 
protect the young growth and leaves of 
certain plants, but furnish shelter for 
other tender and nutritious herbage. 

‘‘In arid regions, especially, similar 
instances of protection by thorn bushes 
are numerous.’’ 

Again, some plants retire beneath the 
surface of the ground at the close of the 
growing season, especially in regions 
subject to droughts or cold, remaining 
secure beneath the surface for months 
in the form of bulbs, tubers, and root- 
stocks. At such times they are nearly 
sure to escape destruction by animals. 
Examplesare Solomon’s seal, Dutchman's 
breeches, May apple, goldenrod, and arti- 
choke. Other plants are protected by 
water, and of these Professor Beal says: 

‘* Not only the flowers of many species 
of plants as they project above the sur- 
face of the water are protected from 
most unwelcome insects, but the whole 
plants as well. Mud turtles, certain 
fishes, water snails, larvz of insects, eat 
aquatic plants, but most other animals 
are unable to reach them in such places. 

‘* Water plaintain, wild rice, pond lilies, 
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If You Contract 


to buy $10,000 in 
5% Gold Bonds from 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw YORK, 
Richard A. McCurdy, President, 
Payment to be made during 20 years 
in annual instalments, and you die 


after you have made one payment, 
your estate will receive 


$500 a year for 20 years $10,000 
Then cash - . - 10,000 
Total guaranteed in gold $20,000 





Information as to terms can be had by writing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEw YORK, 


Ricyarp A, McCurpy, Presipent, 
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A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


. OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
Frec- 





No other 


and Skin dis- 
eases, and ev- 
ery blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
lar name. The 






Purines as we | 
as beautities the 
vosmetic like it. 


skin. 





, distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
“AB you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ aa the least harmful of ok the Skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ 
37 Great Jonee Street, New oak. 

For sale by ail Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. {#~ Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


SUMMER TIME 


is the great season to post up 
on Nature Study. Our list of 
these books is as follows— 


every one very helpful: 
Meon SEDUCATION THROUGH NA- 








A new and valuable volume - $1.35 
Parree 100 LESSONS IN NATURE 
OUND MY SCHOOL. Very popular 88e. 
et How To Tgeacs braps 2e. 
Paynye’s How To TEAacH BuGs AnD BeEt- ™ 
LES 2c, 
— How TO Teacn ABOUT “Aquaric . 
25e. 
Parne’s How TO “TeAcH ‘Burrenrcies 
AND BEES - - 25c. 
PayNner’s How To TeAcA TREES wo Se. 
Payne’s How To TEACH MINERALS -) -_ 25C. 
KELLOGG’S HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. 
Carefully arranged for the busy teacher 5c 
SHERMAN’S FLORAL RECORD. For 
ractical plant analysis, description, and 
arewieg. Special] rates for quantities 15c. 


NATURE RECITATIONS (new) Pieces to 
speak about Nature, Flowers, Trees, 
Birds, etc. ~ - Be. 
CHILD WOKLD SERIES. 15 qutabers. 
In large type, monthly, on Nature Sab- 
jects. Sendfor List. Each - 5e. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, - NEW YORK 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


628 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Complete Laboratory Outfits 








Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farm: 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 








BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND _ | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 

qos from New York; 

Steamer every Week Day top ont delignt 
all year round. trip of about 24 hours 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orchard 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 


308 Congress Street, 








Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





arrowhead, pickerel weed, pondweed, liz- | 
ard’s tail, bulrush, burreed, cat-tail flag, | 
water dock, and many more of their asso- | 
ciates, root at the bottom with leaves | 
floating on the surface or projecting | 
above. 

‘‘Innumerable low forms, known as 
alge, are at home in lakes, ponds, and 
streams, or on the surface of the water, 
while other kinds thrive in salt or in 
brackish water. These aquatics find pro- 
tection below the surface or by extend- 
ing above it, not only from numerous an- 
imals, but they have no competition with 
others which can grow only on dry or 
moist soil.’’ 


Crockett and the Mules. 


When Davy Crockett sat in the national 
legislature as a representative of the 
state of Texas he had many clashes with 
men of more education but less wit than 
himself.- It is told of him that one day 
while standing in front of his hotel on 
Pennsylvania avenue, a swarm of mules 
trotted by under the custody of an over- 
seer from one of the stock farms in Vir- 
ginia. A Congressman from Boston, 
who was standing near by, attracted 
Crockett’ s attention to the unusual sight, 
saying 

” Hello there, Crockett; here’s a lot 
of your constituents on parade. Where 
are they going? ’’ 

The celebrated hunter looked at the 
animals with a quizzical glance, and then 
turning to the other, said quietly, but 
with great emphasis, ‘‘They are going 
to Massachusetts to teach school.’’ 

—Harper’s Weekly. 


Higher Education. 


The teacher was trying to draw from 
the pupils some of the uses to which 
ivory is put. She asked, ‘‘Now. who 
can tell me what is made of ivory?’’ Up 





went a score of little hands. ‘‘ You may 
tell, Glen.’’ © And Glen confidently 
shouted, ‘‘ Soap! ’’—June Lippincott’s. 


Athletics and Study. 


Athletics are not incompatible with 
honest study. In 1844 our college boat, 
which I captained, was remarkable both 
in the record which it made, never since 
equaled, and in the quality of its crew. 
From that record crew there came forth 
the present Lord Chancellor (Halsbury), 
the late Bishop of Oxford (Mackarness), 
a well-known M. P., a Fellow of All 
Souls’, an archdeacon, and a dignitary of 
the Church! Who shall say how much 
they owed to the discipline and training 
of the Merton record boat?—Eton Col- 
lege Chronicle. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S foozmine SyRvUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS b Aes LIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for rank Cc rir Rr WHILE Bo re te 


HEADACHE 


“My father had been a sufferer from sick headache 


| for the last twenty-five years and never found any 


relief until he began taking your Cascarets. Since 
he has begun taking Cascarets he has never had 
the headache. They have entirely cured him. 
Cascarets do what you recommend them to do. I 
will give you the privilege of using his name.” 
E.M. Dickson, 1120 ResinerSt., W.Indianapolis, Ind, 
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EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 








Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus; Scien- 
tific Instruments. 












Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ; ; 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; itis fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices wil] 

roveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 

, lenge comparisonand will be glad to submit sam- 
| ples at any time in competition. 


| A. G. Spalding & Bros 


































Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Mass. 

















Chicopee - - ~ 
who has had several years’ exper- 
ience in Teaching PHysIcs, CHEM- 
tion ina High School as teacher of either 
of these subjects. 


A GRADUATE OF HARVARD 
ISTRY and GERMAN wishes a posi- 
Address: W. P., 4 SCHOOL JOURNAL 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 
ST IRL CREE EES Mi Bie 6. A ie 


Normal School of Gymnastics 
Mi pained aiianenenees, 


GEO. WITTICH, OimecTtoa 


SEND FOR CATALOG 





New Haven Normal School of ‘.ymnastics 


307 York St., New Haven, Cenn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physica) 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 
request. 


BEST BOOKS FOR 
PATRIOTIC DAYS 


Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. 

me American History: Compiled by 
Aticz M. Kettoce. Only book of the kind pub- 
lished. The quotations are arranged topically 
with index for reterence. It contains 32 Quota- 
tions about America: Our Country; 10 about 
Landing of the Pilgrims; 27 on_ Revolutionary 
War; 220n Washington; 26 about Independence: 
16 about Lincoln; 38 abont Memoria] Day: 6 on 
Grant; 590n the American Flag; £7 on Patriot- 
ism. Price, 25 cents. 


Kellogg’s New Patriotic Exer- 
cise For closing school, Fourth of July, 

_ Washington's Birthday, or any patriotic 
occasion: Pupils discuss briefly causes of the 
revolution with recitations and songs and end 
with singing Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, using 
small flags. The History class, will greatly en- 
joy this and it will help them to remember. Ne 
scenery necessary. Price, 5c. 
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9 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 
recommends college and normal graduates, spectalions, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
* 31 Union Sq., New York 
Ke llogg \ SCHCY has a Steady call for teachers 
best salaries, Four in 1904 average 
erncolleges. 6th year. 
TwWRak=6h THE ~ ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. AuBertT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
POSI1IONS. Year Book containing valuable information free. 
FISHER = ACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 

494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
E \ T f R N Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 

A Agency 
imo toc  MiSSE. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 
THE CLARK TEACHERS’ 
SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM, 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Beitting S*Snck86 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 
NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
ON officers have discovered that they can interview candidates upon the train as they travel. Some yearsago 
Chancellor Canfield of the University of Nebraska asked us to have a candidate for assistant Latin professor- 
ship ride with him from Syracuse to Rochester, and engaged Lim. When Chancellor Strong of the University of 
We recommended a man, and got a telegram to have to Kochester and cal! tor the president of the 
the man take a certain morning train from Syracuse THE Lincoln board of education. He too was maptgee. 
On June 22, 1905, a telegram came from Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich., that he would pass through New 
four places he had writteo about who could ride with him from station to station, so that he could occupy the 
the journey in this way. This was done with good results, all four being elected. We aim pretty WING 
straight here, even on the Ae + 3 “A +i ss oe $3 
i d 1 ed ti ted for d t t k 
PECIALISTS irish Schools Preparatory Schools and Colleges to. benn- 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
For further nformation, aadress 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL KUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). HARRISBURG, Pa. 
5 ‘ s * 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ALBAN = TEAC HERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teacher 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chanel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


private schools. Advises parents about schools. « O. PRATT, Manager. 
$2900 each. Recommended by East 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
518 Parrott Building. San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 
8B. F. CLARK, Mer. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
Membership good until the close of the season 195-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 
the wing is the only way in which much business can be transacted in these stenuous times,and many school 
Kansas was superintendent at Lincoln, Neb., he wanted a principal for a particularly difficult ward school. 
York on the train leaving Buffalo at 10 a. m., and asking us to distribute along the route candidates for 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
ing #60 to $70 per month, if they cun teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 
3 East 14th St., New York 





Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
JouN O. RooxwEtu, Manager. 
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